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Houses $4 | Taumremwre Yuan NEW YORK, APRIL ag, 1893. Tux Carnc Co. { SL Corms, Tex Cunvs 
Butered as Second-Class Mail-Matter at the Post-Ofiice at New York, N.Y. 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s Reference Books. 


JUST ISSUED : 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


EDITION OF 1893, REVISED, WITH THE LATEST CENSUS RETURNS. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing Notices of over 
125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Originally edited by Joséph Thomas, M.D, LL.D., author of 
“Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary,” ‘“‘Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. One 
imperial octavo volume of nearly three thousand pages. Sheep binding, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. Amplified 
by a series of Statistical Tables showing : 

1.—The area and aggregate population and the population per square mile, according to the most recent census returns, or as 
estimated by the best authorities, of the natural and political divisions of the world; 
2.—The growth or decline of the principal cities of the world, as represented by the number of their inhabitants at different 


ods; 
wt 3.—The area and population and population per square mile of the different States and Territories of the American Union at the 
dates of the several census returns, from 1790 to 1890 inclusive ; 
4.—The area and comparative population of the counties of the several States and Territories in 1880 and 1890, and their popu- 
lation per square mile, according to the census returns of 1890; Z 
5.—The growth or decline of the cities, towns, boroughs, villages, and other minor civil divisions of the States and Territories 
during the decades from 1870 to 1880, and from 1880 to 1890, as exhibited by the census returns of those years. 


The New CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA Now Complete. 


As a work of ready reference for the student, as a handy book of facts and statistics in a business office or 

school room, as a guide in the home library, 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia surpasses all others. 
It is twenty years later than any of its competitors, and is really anew work. All the articles have been entirely 
re-written or revised, and thousands of new ones incorporated, The type is clear and of a beautiful cut; the 
numerous illustrations are remarkably fine ; and the maps show not only all the countries of the globe, but also 
all the States and Territories of the United States. 
In ten volumes. A valuable and extremely cheap set of books. 
Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00 ; half morocco, $45.00. 
Twenty-four page illustrated circular sent to any address on application. 

















REASONS FOR BUYING 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


1.—Because it is the most complete Quarto Dictionary of the English language. 
2,—Because it gives the correct usage in pronunciation. 
3.—Because it gives the correct usage in spelling : 

(a). The works of our standard authors follow Worcester. 

4). The leading magazines and daily papers follow Worcester. 
4.—Because its definitions are complete, concise, and accurate. 
5.—Because it contains a Biographical Dictionary of over 12,000 names, 
6.—Because it contains a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, noting and locating over 20,000 places, 
7.—Because it contains a Table of Synonymes of over 5000 words. 
8.—Because it is the cheapest Unabridged Dictionary made. . 

Write for circular and specimen pages. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


__ _ Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and accounts of the various Subjects 
Of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the Different Lan- 
sin which they occur. By JosepH Tuomas, M.D.,LL.D. Largeoctavo. Bound in sheep, $12.00; half Russia, 





sale by all booksellers. Sent, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacusrs’ Acuwcy 
known in U. S. 


5 Ruse ste Stame, ¥. Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RS, ELLIMAN WILL OPEN A SUMMER 
bi ar Cisse for | Bipterencnens peene 
wich, onn, ystem. or 
address Mrs, E..timan, 1786 Broadway, New York. : 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 
‘partment SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC Ee. 
he ig “oY of Techno! 
Seoe re 1893 
ing 


| rage! Tuition, ap Bhool Siete 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
L‘*: “he pines HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 





A thorough one Sarogtive Schoo! 
Bore: Syene We Mol MOREY, Principal. 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
pr agg SEMINARY, . Terme, #500 to 
$600. lor cul mes, 
and health.  Wenbe Seroer Restied. Circulars with 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL, A famil: 


Morristown, New Jersey. - 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLA. 


MER yas Sones rag ob oy Tar Bae td 


hades _ , 5 Seounton. 


i 








NEW YORK. 





school for boys highest dg 

atory lor H rom 

parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
G. Barter, A.M., Principal. 


, Connecticut, 


LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Tae anes, § aoe + yen healthful, Cel- 


lee expan. aad Rev. a. B. B. MacLEAN, 


Waterbury Connecticut. 

S% ee DIOCESAN gg 
Nine year Sept. bf le. e 
Rev. “Paancie T USSELL, B.A. Receer. Miss 

Many R. Hirrarp, Principal 

















MARYLAND. 





fend, Bel timore, et Mt. Vernon 
| hn ggemong BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
ror Girts, Eleventh Fae Complete 


pon advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Winter to 


Seed for catalogue, and ~f A; 
» Dean, : 





Davip ETT, 





Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane. of Four 
Courses st Bo for graduation. Special 
studies ns Fort ken, or the Harvard Course for 
ree or Cosnbegns address Miss E, W. Boyd, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 
ac need COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
a ares healthful. New Building with 4 
= provemen: Session begins Sept. 21, 1892. 


E. S, Frisszx, D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
wep. rsth, 1892. 





Tress. 
MISS HARRISON. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 1802, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
R’S age ga FOR VOUNG 


Pleasant and thful location, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OHN x Pag gg hg Rb Faivate ROME 

SCHOO: t.—Prepares for 
J Harvard, ‘ete. Send for Catalogue. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ARTMOUTH COLLESS, 
Course. General ed 


wil En ? 
Professor E, R. Rucauss. 





Address, 





NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
CMe FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 


Mrs. Garraups 5S. Bowsn, M.L.A., President. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
OUTH ee Le INSTITUTE. 23d year begins 
Gi pay | ss any ci 
Music, b feaching Drill, Gymnasium. 
H, K, Trasx, Principal. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s 
SE 











cone Climate mild and 
dry. Nach Ly - ty 

ve 
Trececan Cartidcsrecdeni to bath Coltene, 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
P ae HOME. “AND SCHOOL FOR 


Rev. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 


New, Jersey. 
gy A po ie FOR SEnRS. Re- 


he n Wola 








wo Vewn Walle 
Carotins M. Gernisn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
Te yous LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to certificate. 








New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
Oe Prene SCZOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. es for men and 


iergaer= 


ead Master. 


women. Nees eyrschool house, W yy 
nasium. Military drill under U 
L. C, Rico 
New York City, 85th and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 





109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. 
Soci for Ethical Cukure. 


2 
F 





bee 
Besa 


iii 





a 
5 EF 


course covers two years, School opened Sept. 
Applications received at the school, 109 West s4th 


Street, New York 
"M.P. EB. Groszmann, Supt, 


Pine Plains, New York. 
= | crmous SMITH INSTITUTE, 


= s, N.  f thful, — . 
orough, erm- ww 5 or 
address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., 





PINE 


i 








OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ane FOR Liang 2 Lapigs, By cin 
in terature, usic, 
aed Physical ret Culture. Fall con bade 
29, @ 











PENNSYLVANIA, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wiss COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. nowt 
miles ey Valle of Harrisburg in famous 
a ae. Border 


Cae, Selenite snd gut. ae 


Cours. afi and Gymnasi 
team Heat, 
Laboratories, etc. —— 


Rev. J. Evcar, ap Pra, 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
OODFIELD” sqangere SCHOO 








Princioai’s mf * Woodfield. ” Logan, Pui eae 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

pe T Grats, Under a4 
e » 

Marion L, Pecke. French warranted to be spoken 

we years, Terms, $300a year, Address H, 

LERC, 











VERMONT, 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

anp TECHNICAL Ka e- —_ Puce 

‘or ts, ° 

paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 
= he setiees ee Home ee. School open ail 

‘urt 
the © Pitligens’ Mew 3 Mrs. Florence Teshoore Cory, 


New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 


CADE CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
tory and D ents. 








ym- 
A. Banas. (Formerly of sas “Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
Mec nea is SoMrsons 
lor . 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
VAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
S* STITUTE L’'T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
Medical Supervision pire snd Sun, ents patie. 
vate 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Bavace. us 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
M “sc Iss GERNCRS poaRnine AND DAY 
irls, Primary, Academic. 
alas Presantiney Courses. 
jo ent lied ede No more than eight pupils con- 




















An Agen 


vacancies and tells 
bout 


i to its 

— te i merely heare of 
mt bee is someth: if itis 
a them asked to renommend a 

you, that is more, Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesaa 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rey. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT preecomal. INGETEOTE. Board- 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
ANCH ry: AND STUDY FOR BOYS. if 
erences : Pres. Dwight, et Mew Havens Pres. 


A ML ad inst, NY, Adare $b. 


Dr. 
Toke ABE ci." Yale Ua.) 136 Lexington AY™ 


N.Y., during july 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND a 
| mae bwin OF MUSIC. “ Oreads 
Send for one. 





——— 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
pd irls, a 3 Oe 
vantages in 
naguages, elocution, music and art, For xe 
Princi 
. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, 


FRENCH 23 


take leasure 
reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ce 
vol,, and CO CHOISIS SERIE 5 
vol, Eacha and by a well-known 

List sent on content ion, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), NY 
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SCRIBNER’S 
ESSRS. SCRIBNER publish 
simultaneously with the open- 

ing of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
(as their contribution to the Colum- 
bian Exposition) this Exhibition 
Number, which they have greatly 
enlarged and planned to make as 
fine an example of an American 
magazine as could be produced. 


The number opens with an origi- 
nal autograph manuscript, by 
George Washington on “ The Brad- 
dock Campaign.”’ Illustrated with 
two full-page drawings by Howard 
Pyle. 


The Frontispiece is a reproduction 
in color of a pastel by Robert Blum. 


Also the Following Contributions : 

The Country Printer. An Autobiographi- 
cal chapter y W. D. Howe tts, Iilus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. 

Study Hour.* By Bourret pz Monvet, 
Full-page drawing. 

The Reformation of James Reddy. A 
story by Bret Harre. Illustrated by W. 
L. METCALF. 

The Parting Guest.* By Gzorcr H. 
BoucuTon, Full-page drawing. 

Broken Music. By Tuomas BaILey ALD- 
RICH. Headpiece by E. H. BLASHFIELD. 
The Mirror.* By F. S. Cuurcn. Full- 

page drawing. 

The Fiddler of the Reels. A story by 
THomas Harpy, Illustrated by WILLIAM 
HATHERELL, 

A Playmate.* By Ausert Lyncu. Full- 
page drawing. 

The Middie Years. A story by Henry 
James, 

Florentine Girls.* By E. H. Biasuriexp. 
Full-page drawing. 

The ard Pressure. A social forecast. 
By WALTER Besant. 

A Song of Springtime.* By L. Mar- 
CHETTI, Full-page drawing. 

An Artist in Japan. By Rosert BiuM. 
With illustrations by the author. 

’s Flowers.* By ALFRED Par- 
SONS, Full-page drawing. 

Early in the Spring. A poem by Rosert 
Louis STEVENsoNn, 

A Quiet * Engraved from nature 
by ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY. 

The Comédie Frangaise at Chicago. By 

UE SARCEY, 
-* By W. T. Smepiey. Full 
page drawing. 
Mass and Vespers. 


A story by 
JEWETT, 


Illustrated by 


‘Coquette.* By C. S. ReEmnHart. 
Full-page drawing. ‘ 


} 


ee: 





FRANCES HopGson BuRNETT. 
by R. B. Bircu. 
The Milliner’s Bill.* By Invinc R.Wizzs, 

Full-page drawing. 

The Centaur.* By H. S. Mowsray, Full- 
page drawing. 

Jersey and [ulberry. By H. C. Bun- 
NER. Illustrated by Invinc R, WILEs. 
Arcturus.* By J. ALpEeN Weir. Full- 
page drawing. 
The Taxidermist. 

CABLE, s 
The Heart of the Woods.* Engraved 

from nature by W. B. CLosson. 
The Point of View. 

* These drawings are contributed as the 
most representative work of the artists. 
Each artist has selected his own subject. 

The price as usual, 25 cents; $3 a year. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Illustrated 


A story by GrorGE W. 








Library of Economics and Politics. 


The Independent Treasury 
System of the United 
States. 


By Davip Kintey, of the University of 
Wisconsin, 12mo, $1.50. 


An historical and critical examination of this impor- 
tant institution. A work which will prove valuable 
to bankers and financiers generally, as well as to 
scholars. This is the initial volume of a series to be 
entitled, “* Library of Economics and Politics,” under 
the editorial control of Prof, Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Director 
of the School of Economics, Political Science and 
History at the University of Wisconsin. It is de- 
signed to include in the series faen such volumes as 
deal with timely topics in a fresh, interesting and 
instructive manner, and the standard of excellence 
maintained will, it is hoped, give to this series a 
leading rank in this country and abroad 


Philanthropy and Social 
Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., by 
Miss Jane Addams, Father J. O, S, 
Huntington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. 
Franklin A, Giddings and Bernard bos- 
anquet, with an introduction by Prof. H, 
C. Adams, of Michigan University. 12mo, 


$1.50. 

zation in modern life has decreased the de- 
dencies of men and classes to such a degree that 
marnenenhenss isa a which is _/e/¢ rather than an 
idea to be reasoned about, Society is coming to be in 
fact organic, and the claim of a ect organism that 
all parts should find harmony of lifein the recognition 
of acommon aim shows itself in the attitude which 
large numbers of are assuming before the 
vexed problems of the day. And I doubt not that 
many who find this book attractive will do so because 
it expresses in vigorous and decided lan e a feel- 
ing of which most of us are at least dimly conscious. 
dtisa privilege to introduce such a book tothe reading 

public." —From THE INTRODUCTION, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 Bast 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., - Boston. 


Greeley on Lincoln. 


With Mr. Greeley's Letters to Charles A. 
Dana and a Lady Friend, to which are 
added Reminiscences of Horace 











Edited by JOEL BENTON. 


photo-sculpture it of Mr, Greeley, and a 
eo fac-simile of a part of his MS, ‘ 


: 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


The One I Knew the Best of All. By | 





A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Law of Psychic Phe- 


nomena, 

A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic 
Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental 
Therapeutics, etc. By THOMSON Fay 
Hupson, 12mo, $1.50. 

The aim of this work is to show that the whole 
range of hypnotic, mesmeric, and so-called spiritual 
festations, together with the phenomena com- 
monly associated with the subject of mental thera- 
peutics, are referable to two or three fundamenta, 
principles, which constitute a working hypothesis 
and in accordance with which they can be satisfac’ 
torily explained. The author’s calm, unprejudiced 
attitude of mind and poly scientific of in- 
vestigation remove his work far from the regions of 
irresponsible speculation and vagary. The book has 

‘a significant and profound upon subjects 


f bearing 

which are just now of rapidly increasing im 

and is rwithal thor agg Bees in t. The 
perusal of this work in the ma several 
specialists of national reputation in t several de- 
partments of science and philosophy drew from them 
the strongest expressions of interest and approbation. 


Echoés from the Sabine 
Farm. 


Being certain Horatian Lyrics done into 
English by EuvGene and RosweL. M. 
Fie.p. With illustrations by Edmund 
H. Garrett, Large paper edition, limited 
to 500 numbered copies, 8vo, gilt top. 
net $5.00. 


It is bape needless to say that, these tigastatione 
are quite free from peden mere 
and that while some of the pt Foe are fn ny Wp 
fect page ey of Se . tnals, pon ge are ad- 
aptations to the spirit, the forms, e speech o 
today, In thon the poet boldly interprets the poet. 


Bernardin de St. Pierre. 


From the French of Arvepg BAring, With 
an Introduction by AUGUSTIN BIRRELL. 
12mo, Zhe Great French Writers, $1.00. 


The life of the author of * Paul and Virginia” is so 
unusual, so inter , 8O suggestive and a q 
that it is sure to meet with a cordial r A 
introduction by the author of ‘ Obiter " isa 
careful and discriminating estimate of St. Pierre and 


work, 
Counterparts. 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Gzorce P. Upton, 
With Portraits. 2 vols. $2.50. 


This edition of ** Counterparts” is issued in the 
same beautiful style as “Charles Auchester,’ 
published last year. 





characters, 
charms of i ina:ion and jue 
for which Bony men and ma thea ide idealtee Temes 
was so famous, 


The Best Letters of Wm. 
Cowper. 


Edited with an Introduction by Anna B, 
M’Maunan, “ Laurel-Crowned Letters,” 
12mo, gilt top. $1.00. 

Cc ht be called with little 

the prince of ter-writers, 00 © ne nal Geen 

his epi These letters show asa to be 

of a gentile, lovable nature, phi- 


, guided bya 
Y. possessing a s.und sense. A 
from their literary charm they a more 
tory picture of the man than any * Life” of him that 
has yet been written. 

For sale booksellers generally, or sent, post-paid 
ot receipt of price, by the ublishers, ” 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published in two volumes. 








8vo, $4.00. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS IN SESSIONS, 
1890-91 AND 1891-92. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, late fellow and 
tutor of [Merton College, Oxford. Twovolumes. 8vo, $4.00. 


“ A more readable book, along such intricate lines, is hardly to be found.” —Christian Union. 


Mr, William Winter's New Book. 
Now Ready, 18mo, 75 cents. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
SECOND SERIES. 

By Wituiam Winter. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





By the same Author. 
George William Curtis. 


By Wittiam Winter, With Portrait. 18mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


“Mr, Winter’s tribute to the memory of his life- 
friend is not a task done perfunctorily. Mani- 

y his heart ed the words that he spoke 
ttre verdict re the future respecting Curtis’s rank as 
an author, as a man of letters, as an orator, and asa 
citizen, can hardly pe made up without a reference to 
this tiny volume, For it embodies from the experi- 
ence and oo gd ofa Gonr-mames contemporary 
moral and intellectual forces that 


ography Id m 
oem terature and Sed nn Tbe of fn) oatlon 
portant period 


6 
durlag'e treat ta 





Shakespeare’s England. 
New Edition. :8mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 





Gray Days and Gold. 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 





Old Shrines and Ivy. 
18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 





Shadows of the Stage. 
18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


* PPG, 2. Winter has long been known as the foremost 
ae Een pred een tlog MY writer of very 


a master in the lighter veins 
press. re Ohioage Herald. 
“rhe shave four beg meg = uniformly bound in half 


morocco, in a box, $8.00, 
Also a limited edit ted on laid 
wines margins, four = Bong yl box, mon 





Wanderers. 


Being a Collection of the Poems of William Winter. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a Por- 
trait of the Author. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

*, Also a limited large paper edition, ted on 

Righth hand-made paper. "Price, $0 uth 


ar move than the peetentions 
mouthing which receives the seal of over-hasty ap- 
probation.”"— Atheneum. 









Now Ready, 





New Edition, with Additions, Vol, 4., 
$1.50, 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 


With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 


Edited, with Addi- 


tions, by Henry B. Wueat ey, F.S.A. Volume 


L., $1.50. 
*,* Also, Large- Edition, Limited Edition, 
$s.co. This Edi od ontd only in sets. 





A New Book by Mr. William Watson. 
Excursions in Criticisms. 


Being some prose recreations of a rhymer. 
Liam WATSON. 


‘Mr, Watson calls his poem a caprice. 


By Wi- 
16mo. Bound in buckram, $2.00. 





By the same Author. 
The Eloping Angels. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
It has 


serious places, and it contains some admirable lines.” 
— Spectator. 





Second Edition Now Ready. 


Collected Edition of Poems. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


«*s In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest poems, this 
volume contains all poems included in the as 
entitled ‘The Princes Quest, and Other Tales,” 


small edition of which was published in 1884. 


** Surely this is poetry, 
of such are these 
vise all who love 

possess themselves of this pg 


and potty of a high order; 

oh — Watson” We ad- 

now yes literature to 
The Critic. 





The Stickit Minister 
And Some Common Men. 


By S. R, Crocxetr, 1amo, cloth, §r.7s. 


The Skeptics of the 


Italian Renaissance. 


By Joun Owen, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





The Evolution of Decorative Art. 


An essay upon its origin and development, as illus- 
trated by the art of modern races of mankind. By 


Henry 


Batrour, M.A,, F.Z.S., Curator of the 


Ethnographical Department University Museum, 


Oxford, 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Macmillan & Co.'s List of Books by American Authors will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


MACIIILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Just Published. tame. $1.00. 
The Odd Women. 


By Georce Gissinc, author of “ Denzil 
“The Nether World,’’ etc. 1s2mo, c.oth, 





y-vigael 





By the same Author. 
Denzil Quarrier. 


zamo, cloth, $1.00. 





Now Ready. By Mr. Henry James. 
The Real Thing, and Other Tales. 
By Henry James. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

By the same Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. 

A LONDON LIFE. 
THE REVERBERATOR. 
THE ASPERN PAPERS, 





Poems Dramatic and Lyrical. 
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The Human Element in. Criticism 


ONE TAKES up the review of a new book nowadays, and 
especially in America, with the almost absolute certainty 
that it will be wholly lacking in the human element,—that it 
will be analytical, impersonal, reserved, and without the 
touch of emotion, The critic, so to speak, unbinds and un- 
stitches his book, separates the leaves, weighs them indi- 
vidually and collectively, and arrives at an exact and con- 
ventionally correct, but more or less inadequate, estimate of 
the work before him. The great mass of book-reviewing at 
the present time is a highly-refined machine-criticism. It is 
cold, exact, and, one may say, as far as it goes, fair. But it 
does not go far enough to reach the standard of the best 
criticism, 

The best criticism is not altogether conventional and not 
altogether analytical. It finds room for personality, and 
makes some departures from the established customs of 
probing and dissecting. It does not leave a book or an 
author, as the saying is, “ struck all of a heap.” If it be- 
comes necessary to make fragmentary disposition of a writer, 
the better critic will at least restore him to his complete and 
organic uncomeliness, and, like the accomplished juggler, 
with a kindly sweep of the hand over shattered wheels and 
springs, will say :—‘‘ Here, sir, is your watch, just as you gave 
itme, It has not even lost a second,” 

When a critic admits synthesis, constructiveness and per- 
sonality into his work, that work begins to display the true 
human element. It is evident that this element cannot be 
fully defined by the word kindliness, That is one of the 
humanities of the best criticism, but it is not the only one. 
There must be also breadth, tolerance, sympathy, freedom 
and sincerity. The critic is a man dealing with a man, He is 
not, or should not be, a man dealing merely with a book. So 
far as a book stands for anything more than a stick or a stone, 
it does so by virtue of the personality with which it is suf- 
fused, If publishers would issue elaborate volumes of what 
printers call “ Pi,” there would be a book for the critic to 
deal with simply as a thing. There would be no man behind 
It, no subtle personality pervading its whole texture. But 
wherever there is coherence there is thought, and wherever 
there is thought there is personality. So I say that a critic, 
who is a man, dealing with a writer, who is also a man, cer- 
tainly ought not to neglect the human element in criticism. 
He should synthesize as well as analyze ; he should bind as 
well as sever ; he should be able to stand in another's place 
as well as in his own; he should be a helper as well as a 
censor; he should yield as well as crowd; he should be 
tender as well as keen, candid as well as brilliant. Howso- 
ever inky his doublet, a warm heart should beat beneath it; 
and he should have a hand that no writer’s cramp could de- 
Prive of its power to give or return a human grasp. 

This is humanity in criticism ; this is love in judgment. 
How many literary critics think of the man whom they are 
vivisecting? They are less humane than experimentalists in 
biology, for they give their victims no anesthetics, “Here 
is a book—what’s in it?” The weights and the screws de- 
termine that, and Lord help the author, if there be much of 
him in his book ! 

I plead for the human element in criticism :—more elbow- 
room, if the critics will, to turn themselves about in; then 

| not be so narrow and unceremonious. What of 

ity can you transfuse into a single paragraph ? 

rue; do not criticise by paragraphs. Call them rather, 
what they will verily be, “notices.” I plead for a more gen- 
€rous recognition of what authors put into books, as well as 
what they leave out, Writers always—the least admirable 
of them—put a vast deal of personality into their work. 


What critic pays adequate attention to this? Many a book 
throbs like a human heart ; but the critic counts only the 
dropped beats in the systole and diastole of its rhetoric, I 
plead for more of the genial smile in criticism, less of the 
chilling sneer. There is sunshine in a smile, even when it 
wins you from a fault. But the sneer is like lightning in the 
night. Everything in its glare is hideous and hopeless, 

Let me name a recent book which embodies to a rare de- 
gree the human element in criticism: Augustine Birrell’s 

Res Judicate.” Here is a model writer upon writers— 
such kindliness, such breadth, such tolerance, such sympathy, 
such freedom, such sincerity—all that makes a critic a man 
and a man acritic! When you have finished the book you 
long to take the author by the hand, and say :—“ There, sir ! 
you have talked as an honest, feeling man, who was not a 
critic, would talk if he had your brains,” It is all there, in 
Birrell—the warm, quick, responsive heart of humanity, and 
the brain of the thinker. How real, how neighboring in time 
and space, he makes every writer whom he introduces to us; 
and how dear, too, before he leaves us together and goes on 
his way! Take this exquisite picture of Cowper :— 

‘ Everybody interested in Cowper has of course to make out, as 
best he may, a picture of the poet for his own use. It is curious 
how sometimes little scraps of things serve to do this better than 
deliberate efforts. In 1800, the year of Cowper's death, a Dr. 
Johnson wrote a letter to John Newton, sending good wishes to the 
old gentleman, and to his niece, Miss Catlett: and added : ‘ Poor 
dear Mr. Cowper, oh that he were as tolerable as he was, even in 
those days when, dining at his house in Buckinghamshire with 
and that lady, I could not help smiling to see his pleasant face 
when he said, “ Miss Catlett, shall I give you a piece of cutlet?”’ 
It was a very small joke indeed, and it is a very humble little quo- 
tation, but for me it has long served, in the mind’s eye, for a - 
ette of the poet, doomed yet debonnaire, Romney's picture, with 
that frightful nighacee and eyes gleaming with madness, is a “ow 
tilent thing one would forget if one could. Cowper's pleasant 
when he said, ‘ Miss Catlett, shall I give you a piece of cutlet?’ is 
a much more agreeable picture to find a smal’ corner for in one’s 
memory.” 

How does that compare with the conventional lay-picture 
of Cowper? It is a description which, to everyone who 
reads it, will recur as often as the name of that lovable, 
afflicted poet is mentioned ; for there is that touch of love 
and sympathy in it which makes it an imperishable tribute. 
Would that hin were more of this genial, human element in 
contemporary criticism. Would that those flowers of kind- 
liness and sympathy, which we shall sometime lay upon 
their graves, were springing now for living writers, Will 
this making of criticism always go on like clockwork, like 
the motions of automata? or may we hope to find, here and 
there at least, and now and then, some product of a living 
hand? pees BuCKHAM, 
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The Sixfold Book and the Fourfold Narrative 
The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Charles A. Briggs. 
$1.75. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

WITH THIS BOOK of modest size, including less than three 
hundred pages, the higher criticism takes off her capitals, 
and steps down — the common people, Ungirding her- 
self of all mystery and esoteric marvels, the science comes 
out in public to shake hands with all who have brains, pa- 
tience and a desire to get at the facts. Instead of lying at 
the well, nearly filled with uncertain traditions and belated 
and unsound authorities, the facts, at least, if not the truth, 
are visible from the well curb ; and if the truth still lies at 
the bottom of the well, the old wells dug out contain a me- 
dium of such transparency that discovery is not difficult. 
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Dr. Briggs has done a work which calls to mind that which 
Isaac, as true successor of Abraham, achieved when he made 
the old reservoirs of living water once more worthy of the 
Patriarch’s name. The principles of the higher criticism, 
which, for centuries, men have used to vast advantage in 
other literatures, are here set forth in compact and popular 
form ; and the honest reader of the Bible who believes it is 
true may well wonder why we should apply these principles 
to the books of other Oriental religions—Buddhism, Islam- 
ism, Confucianism, etc.—but, for some inscrutable reason, 
most one-sidedly refuse to apply them to the religion of 
Israel, 

Ten years ago Dr. Briggs began a little book on the higher 
criticism of the first six books of the Old Testament as we 
have it arranged now, but on reflection he turned aside‘from 
it, because the time was not yet ripe. Now, if ever, the time 
has come, and after twenty-seven years of original work upon 
the subject, begun under Hengstenberg in the University of 
Berlin, in 1886, he has, after constant revision and rectifica- 
tion of his opinions, attained the results stated in this vol- 
ume, It is needless to say that these correspond in the main 
with the opinions which have been formed independently by 
the leading Biblical scholars in all parts of the world. He 
believes what so many active pastors believe, and what the 
recent vote of the New York Presbytery demonstrated—vz7z., 
that the questions of the higher criticism can no longer be 
confined to theological schools and professional circles, He 
believes that the statements of knowledge and of faith must 
be adjusted to each other, With more condensation and di- 
rectness than is usual in his writings, and with less quotation 
of other authorities, though with abundant foot-notes refer- 
ring to the teeming literature of the theme, he discusses the 
problem, the testimony of Holy Scripture and the traditional 
theories, and then sketches rapidly and brilliantly the rise of 
criticism and the various hypotheses—documentary, supple- 
mentary and developmental—of the formation of the Hexa- 
teuch as we have it now. Chapter X, takes up the develop- 
ment of the codes which are embedded in the Sixfold Book. 
He then cites the witness of history, closing with a review of 
more recent discussion, and crowning the argument by the 
strong light brought to bear from Biblicaltheology. The re- 
sult of the argument is that in the Hexateuch is a matchless 
compilation of various forms of Hebrew literature. There 
are many poems buried like crystals in these ancient narra- 
tives, If gathered together, these would form a collection 
nearly as large as the Psalter, and, indeed, we trust some 
scholar will collect and publish them in a separate work. 
Higher criticism also finds several law codes differing in 
method and codification of style, as well as in bulk and con- 
tents, There is a fourfold narrative of the origin of the old 
covenant of religion, even as there is a fourfold gospel; 
but, whereas the four narratives of the Pentateuch have been 
compacted by a series of inspired redactors, the gospels must 
be harmonized by uninspired teachers in the Church. This 
unity in variety strengthens the credibility of the Pentateuch, 
As . sal is the mediator of the new covenant, so Moses is 
the mediator of the old covenant, There is a decalogue 
of worship, a people’s code, a code of holiness and a priest’s 
code contained in these narratives, and we must harmonize 
the codes of the Pentateuch for a complete and symmetrical 
exposition of the law of Moses. Law and prophecy are not 
two distinct modes of revelation, but the same, and the his- 
tory of God’s people under both covenants has been essen- 
tially the same—a grand march forward under the super- 
natural light of a divine revelation. 

Whatever may be the reception of this volume of Dr, 
Briggs’s by his own denominationalists, it is quite sure, to 
our mind, after reading it, that it will equip the student 
carne the fallacies and personal unbelief of Kuenen and 

ellhausen, as well as against such small fry as talk about 
“the mistakes of Moses.” In the apprehension of the divine 
harmony of the Hexateuchal narratives, one is able to defend 
them against those who have endeavored to undermine their 
credibility, In the appendix are given various chapters 
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which furnish a critical apparatus for the student’s own per- 
sonal investigations, and there are full indices of names, and 
topics, texts, and Hebrew words and phrases, 





“The Crusaders” 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 75 cts. Macmillan & Co. 

Now Tuat Mr, Henry A. Jones's “ The Crusaders,” which 
he calls an “original comedy of modern London life,” has 
been published in book-form, it is easy to understand why 
it failed to win more than a very moderate measure of suc- 
cess in the British metropolis, although it had all the advan. 

Aages of an admirable cast and liberal and tasteful stage man- 
agement. The fact is that it is scarcely entitled to be classed 
as comedy at all, the principal characters being nothing more 
nor less than burlesques of the types supposed to be repre- 
sented, while the incidents with which they are connected 
are outside the widest limits of credibility. This tendency to 
exaggeration and lack of sense of proportion between cause 
and effect were the most obvious faults in several of his earlier 
dramatic works, and seem to be equally conspicuous in his 
latest play, “The Bauble Shop,” which, in treating of the 
House of Commons, exhibits the utmost indifference to the 
commonest rules of parliamentary procedure and practice, 
“ The Crusaders” is intended to be a satire upon the follies 
of social reformers of the amateur kind, and is aimed in the 
right direction, although of much too light calibre to bea 
very effective weapon. Its gross improbability is, of course, 
a fatal bar to its consideration as a work of permanent or 
serious value, but there is no doubt that it furnishes some 
amusing reading, some clever if rather conventional sketches 
of character, one or two fairly good theatrical situations and 
many shrewd and epigrammatic hits at some of the humbugs 
and absurdities of the day. If the dramatic and constructive 
were equal to the literary qualities of the piece, Mr. Jones 
would be deserving of hearty congratulations. 

As it is, even Mr. William Archer, who has written an in- 
troductory preface to the play, contents himself with explain- 
ing what Mr. Jones apparently intended to do rather than 
what he has done. It is, of course, impossible to deduce a 
moral from a wholly illogical sequence of events, or to dis- 
cuss seriously a proposition full of glaring contradictions 
and inconsistencies, As Mr, Archer points out, the idea of 
an amateur reformation league with a million and a half of 
pounds at its back is wholly inconceivable ; but even this idea 
is not so preposterous as the notion that a British minister of the 
Crown (seemingly upon his individual responsibility) should 
“ guarantee” (whatever that means) a ship-load of outcasts 
sent out to Costa Rica, and so bring about a revolution for 
which the British nation has to pay an additional two-pence 
on the pound of income tax. The ignorance of international 
relations and of the ordinary everyday conduct of business 
implied in all this is simply extraordinary, The characters 
themselves are more true to life, but those which are the 
most original are not the most convincing. The good- 
natured, shrewd and cynical Foreign Secretary is neatly 
drawn ; but the pretence that such a man would consent, 
upon the mere unsupported threat of an insignificant scan- 
dal-monger, to give up his racing stud and throw away the 
contents of his wine-cellar can only be described as nonsensi- 
cal, His son, the fashionable young scapegrace who becomes 
a reformer in order that he may prosecute an illicit love-affair, 
is natural enough, and so is Mrs, Campion Blake, the woman 
who uses charity as a means to social advancement, As to 
Philos Ingarfield, the ideal enthusiast, the question arises 
whether a man of such singleness of philanthropic purpose, 
one so devoted to a high ideal, would be likely to entertain 
a romantic passion or to become so hopeless a slave to It; 
but there is a touch of true nobility in him, although at the 
last it is uncertain whether he is to follow the path of love 
or duty, In either case the heroine, a weak and vacillating 
creature, is unworthy of him, Jawle, the pessimist philoso 
pher, who is perpetually raising false hopes in the minds of 

his acquaintances, by threatening suicide, is a grotesque exag 

geration, but there is truth and a certain humor in his 
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Figg, and there are undoubtedly such creatures as the med- 
dling bigot Palsam, whose chief happiness it is to ascribe 
evil motives to their fellow-creatures, All these personages 
are delineated with a certain vigor and smartness which pre- 
vent them from being dull; but when they are considered in 
a group, they convey no impression of reality, ‘The Cru- 
saders” cannot be considered as an advance upon “ The 
Dancing Girl,” “Judah” or “The Middleman,” but is en- 
titled to the respect due to a play with a purpose, even 
when that purpose is not fulfilled. 
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Mr. Eugene Field’s New Verse 
Second Book of Verse. $1.25. With Trumpet and Drum. $1. Chas, 
Scribner's Sons. 

VERSE AND VERSATILITY are good literary capital for one 
who, having both, knows how to use them to advantage. It 
is within the limited realm of veracity to say of some vol- 
umes of verse that there is more money than poetry in them. 
A summary statement like this, smacking a little of jestful 
sagacity, may mean either of two things: the author may 
have put more money than poetry into his book; or the money 
he gets out of it may amount to more than the poetry his 
readers get. So far as the literary product is concerned, 
both meanings reflect unpleasantly upon its value. Mr. 
Eugene Field is a very popular writer of a somewhat peculiar 
style of prose and of many and various varieties of verse. 
The present age demands variety in everything that con- 
tributes to its entertainment, and it allows the performers 
great freedom of choice in what they do; but what is done 
must be done well. Mr. Field's gifts are a knowledge of the 
business of amusing people, an appreciation of what is pa- 
thetic or comic in the lives and manners of mankind about 
him, and a happy faculty of being able to adapt the more 
striking of his experiences, real or imaginary, to the require- 
ments of his compositions in verse. Besides these, he has 
an accurate ear for rhymes, a fair notion of the mechanism 
of different verse-forms, and a facility in writing which en- 
ables him to keep pace with the fleetest Pegasus that may 
be entered in the race-track of poetry from time to time, To 
cap it all, he is an agreeable elocutionist. His recitation of 
his own verse is something to remember even though one 
forget the verse. One is glad to forgive all the makers of 
Jim-poetry for the sake of hearing Mr. Field tell about “Me 
and Jim,” and one gets an opinion of him and his verse that 
glitters, “ Dibdin’s Ghost,” as animated by the author, is a 
pleasant companion, and some of the misspelled verses which 
pass as dialect are not evil enough to be everlastingly re- 
strained from earthly bliss. Oflullabies Mr. Field has about 
exhausted the stock, Many of them are tender and musical, 
and would, we are sure, induce slumber. But it is in the 
unfenced domain of comic and curious rhyme that the genial 
and versatile versifier moves about most gracefully, and holds 
his audience in a vise of risible rapture. We do not mean 
to jest with the Jester, nor to grow thin in practising our 
feeble fancy in flights of humor. We are fond—very fond 
—of many of Mr. Field’s ingenious and ofttimes genuine 
verses, His first collection of “A Little Book of Western 
Verse ” proved him to be a writer who can touch the hearts 
of his readers, and his work now as then is stamped with in- 
dividuality, 

This “Second Book of Verse” isinferior in quality to its 
elder brother, but it is almost certain to be as widely read 
and as generally admired. The most conspicuous faults in 
Mr, Field’s verse seem to be the overdoing of a few of the 
commonplace metres, the occasional errors of taste in some 
of his humorous and harmless allusions, and the artificially 
pathetic verse written of children. The last-mentioned is 
noticeable more especially in the charming little volume en- 
titled “With Trumpet and Drum.” It is as.a writer for 


children that we like Mr, Field quite as well as when he is 

g US weep with laughter ; yet we are sure that there 
are many things in “With Trumpet and Drum” that are 
propriate for little folk or cannot -be comprehended 


either 
by them.” 
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Gladly one commends these new volumes, In them are 
some things almost doggerel, others almost poetry. Verse is 
what Mr. Field modestly and rightly calls his work; and 
—- be many poets who might rejoice to do something as 
good. 





The Mother of the Salvation Army 
The Life of Catherine Booth. By. F. de L. Booth-Tucher. $3 50. 
r/ 


* 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THE SAINTS ARE not all dead yet, but the monopoly of 
canonization belongs no more to the Roman branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church, The vast organization, led by Gen. 
Booth, which sends out its missionaries into the great cities 
of Christendom and throughout the world, is furnishing true 
martyrs for the faith, Out of the soil of profound experience 
are growing characters as beautiful, as pure, as saintly as any 
in the Calendar already known to Christianity, Among 
the first of those who will be known in the ages, as well as 
in this age, is Catherine Booth, whose story is now before us. 

Mrs. Booth is well called “the Mother of the Salvation 
Army.” While William Booth is in the true sense its father, 
yet both its inward history and its outward development were 
shaped by the remarkable woman who was born at Ashbourne 
in Derbyshire, on Jan. 17, 1829. The biographer has, in 
the opening chapter, entitled “Shadow-Land,” told of Mrs, 
Booth’s mother, Miss Millward, who, as a member of the 
Church of England, came to that time of life which was long 
ago typified for all true souls seeking reality, in the wrestling 
of Jacob. As the man of bargains and routine came to the 
ford of Jabbok, and there changed his religion from one of 
shells, husks, labels and statistics, into one fed by the vision 
of God, so Miss Millward became a wrestler with the Angel. 
A member of the State Church of England, she grew dis- 
satisfied with her routine of religion, as represented by 
Prayer-Book, parson, cathedral and formal services, In 
pondering the phrase “I believe in the forgiveness of sins,” 
she found Peniel. She left the State Church and became a 
Methodist, and, in spite of her father’s and aunt’s opposition, 
a Christian, according to the light which she obtained, To 
her Methodism was a new path of life. She married a very 
popular special preacher who came to conduct the services 
of the Revivalists, Despite the fact that John Mumford was 
ordered out of the house, the door slammed behind him and 
locked, and the daughter called to choose between her lover 
and her home, she had courage for the occasion. Going 
forth penniless she was married to the Revivalist preacher, 
and the mother of the Salvation Army was one of the fruits 
of the union, 

The young girl grew up in old Boston, read the Bible, 
studied Butler’s “ Analogy "and “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
moved to London, was “converted,” and joined the Wes- 
leyan Church. Marrying William Booth she became active 
in the Methodist “ New Connection,” and in 1854 began her 
first evangelistic tour. Thenceforth, in the octavo volume, 
is a narration of her labors in the cause of holiness and sal- 
vation, well-spiced with anecdote, and picturing in lively 
colors the career of this woman, whose labors seem to have 
no end, Her idea and that of her husband seemed to be to 
simplify theology, to recover Christianity from being the 
monopoly of professional clergymen and the office-holders 
in a political church, and to make Christ's message real to 
the millions of individuals who compose that abstraction 
called “ the masses.” Gradually the “ gospelers” were more 
or less drilled according to regulations which were the fruit of 
experience, The Salvation Army became military without 
intention. It was of necessity, The soldiers of the cross 
drifted unintentionally into it. It was the result of careful 
experiments, It was soon found, in England at least, that 
the republican system was unsuitable for the aggressive work 
of the mission, The annual council of workers became a 
war council, The Hallelujah Army passed out of sight, and 
the Salvation Army took its place. The first use of the 
name was by Capt. Dowdle at Plymouth. Military titles 
were adopted along with the red flag and the motto “ Blood 
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and Fire.” The “ Hallelujah bonnet” became as well-known 
as the British red-coat. The second volume treats of the 
movements at home and abroad of the great organization and 
the unceasing labors of Mrs, Booth together with the troubles 
and riots. The imitators, the judicial trials, the literature, 
and the various lines of strategy and tactics adopted by the 
Army and its opposers are set forth with considerable liter- 
ary skill, though it must be admitted at somewhat tedious 
length. In particular the last months and weeks of sickness 
are described with too much detail. 

The two volumes are handsomely printed. There are 
abundant and well-executed illustrations of various members 
of the Booth family and other leaders of the Salvation Army,~ 
and there is a good index. The work is one of singular 
fascination. There are few dull pages, and those who want 
to get a vivid picture of the religious life of our time cannot 
afford to pass by this picture of atrue saint of God, In our 
copy, by some mistake, the table-of-contents has been put 
wrongly between pages 16 and_17; but no doubt other 
copies are as good specimens of book-making as is this work 
in general, 





“Socialism and the American Spirit ” 

By Nicholas Paine Gilman. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE AUTHOR of this book published some years ago a use- 
ful work on profit-sharing, a subject in which he takes great 
interest ; but in the volume before us he has entered on a 
broader inquiry. He has undertaken to consider, not the 
whole problem of socialism in its theoretical and practical 
aspects, but the question of its adaptability to the spirit and 
the habits of American life. He begins with a general dis- 
cussion of socialism and individualism, which he regards as 
two opposite tendencies rather than as complete systems of 
overnment and social life. He then proceeds to set forth 
e leading traits of the American character, which he be- 
lieves to be to a considerable extent a new national type ; 
and finds that the American people are characterized by a 
love of personal liberty, by political conservatism and indus- 
trial enterprise, by love of, competition and by public spirit 
and optimism. That this portrait, though not complete, is 
in the main correct will be admitted by everyone, and the 
traits of character that appear in it are obviously incompat- 
ible with socialism, Mr. Gilman also points out that our 
federal system is a barrier to anything like “ nationalism,” 
since the adoption of that system would require the abolition 
of the separate States. At the same time he shows that the 
extreme type of individualism as advocated by Spencer 
and his disciples is equally at variance with the American 
spirit and the uniform practice of American States, and in 
particular he treats the Spencerian opposition to public 
schools with the contempt it deserves, In short, Mr, Gilman 
holds, like most sensible Americans, that our political system 
is fundamentally right, and only needs improvement in details, 
When he comes to deal with industrial questions, however, 
he advocates more extensive changes, though not at all of a 
socialistic character. He rightly says that codperation is 
the industrial ideal, but he sees, as most people now do, that 
it cannot be introduced very speedily ; and so for the pres- 
ent he would rely on arbitration and profit-sharing as the 
best remedies for industrial disputes. He has a chapter on 
Christian socialism, for which he has no great respect, and 
he shows what confusion has been wrought by introducing 
ethical controversies into the study of economic laws, At 
the same time he emphasizes the truth that the most needed 
improvements in human life to-day are moral rather than 
economical, and that, until such moral improvement is 
effected, no scheme of social reform will have much success. 
Mr, Gilman’s work is marked throughout by candor and ju- 
dicial temper and by more respectful attention to the claims 
of socialism than they seem to us to deserve. The time has 
me by when socialism could have much influence with 
ng men ; yet it is well to have a clear proof of the in- 
compatibility of that system with the American spirit, and 
such proof Mr, Gilman has here given us. 
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“The Japanese Bride ” 
By Naomi Tamura, 50 cts. Harper & Bros. 

THIS REMARKABLE BOOK in Harper's attractive little 
Black and White Series is from the pen of a young Japanese 
gentleman who spent four years or more in the United 
States. He was an unusually genial and sociable little fel. 
low, and was a great favorite with the ladies, He richly en. 
joyed American social life, and he declares that America, 
that is, the United States, is the paradise of women, He 
was educated at Auburn Theological Seminary, was ordained 
as a Christian minister, and is, we believe, pastor of a Chris. 

_tian church in Japan. He is a lineal descendant of that fa- 
mous Japanese Shogun or general who, a millennium or more 
ago, conquered Northern Japan for the Mikado, and piled 
up the Aino skulls in barrows or mounds which still exist, 
When one reads the name Naomi prefixed to his family cog. 
nomen, he must not think of Ruth’s mother-in-law. The 
word is a pure Japanese term, meaning “ righteous man,” and 
was held by the man long before he saw or heard of an 
American, He is a husband and a father, and therefore 
knows pretty much what he is talking about when he speaks 
of courtship, marriage, fatherhood, motherhood, and _ the 
characteristics of babies. He writes in excellent English, 
and uses also an American freshness of phrase, which the 
purist might in some instances call slang; yet there is noth- 
ing vulgar about the book, only the author is in dead ear- 
nest. It is not a novel which he writes, but in eight prettily 
descriptive chapters, he treats of his subject, Japanese social 
life, and of womanhood in Japan. He supplements finely 
both Sir Edwin Arnold and Miss Alice Bacon, 

It is almost a commonplace that the white brain cannot 
understand the yellow brain ; the Occidental may be amused 
with the Oriental, and even think that he understands what 
goes on inside his cranium, Whether this is true or not, we 
cannot say. For ourselves, after twenty-six years’ pretty 
steady acquaintance with the Mikado’s subjects, we enjoy 
facts and truth about them more than anything else, because 
these in themselves have interest, even romance. This little 
book gives the facts, yet it is certain that it gives them with 
unsparing truth, and in a manner that suggests polemics, 
For Mr, Tamura frankly states that he prefers our American 
social life, and that the impressions of tourist-writers like 
Arnold, Loti, etc., are the very reverse of either fact or 
truth. When writers say that Japan is the paradise of 
babies, and that these wonderful little creatures do not cry 
or quarrel, he shows how funnily far from the truth their 
statements are, He frankly states that a Japanese child is 
just as naughty as an American child, and that he is well- 
informed on the subject of babies’ crying. 

The little booklet really is a comparative study of Japan- 
ese and American social life, with the gold medal given to 
the latter. He asks, why do we marry? He shows that in 
Japan love only occasionally has anything to do with the 
question. The main point with the Japanese is ancestry and 
purity of family line. The father is the absolute monarchof 
the family ; he is the law-giver and judge and king. A 
father’s throne is the most inviting position a man can have 
in Japan, “Our young men,” he says, “ are as ambitious to 
be fathers as yours are to be presidents.” Such things as 
bachelors and old maids are practically unknown in the En- 
pire. He devotes a chapter to courting, and shows what 
thin, pale and colorless thing this simulacrum of propriety m 

apan is, when compared with the warm and live reality that 
it is in America, He describes the go-between or the busi- 
ness agent who settles the transaction which is called mat 
riage. Preparations for the wedding are described, and the 
ceremony set forth in truth and fact. In this chapter he 
gives an amusing experience of how he went in America t0 
a so-called Japanese wedding, where a man with a pl 
and dressed like a Chinaman, kissed the would-be bride; 
there being no such thing as pigtails, Chinese shoes or kis 
ing in Japan. The honeymoon is described very much on 
the principle that one might write a volume on the snakes of 

Ireland. He tells about the bride and bridegroom at home, 
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and about those dreadful people-in-law whom the poor Jap- 
anese bride has to meet in the average Japanese husband's 
home, whither she always goes to be married as well as to 
live. One of the most beautiful traits in the Japanese char- 
acter is the respect and reverence foroldage. Mothers look 
forward with great anticipation to that time when they shall 
be treated as the lady who has retired from active life. He 
closes this book of unique value by saying :—‘ Japanese 
homes are very defective when we take the standard of lov- 
ing American homes, yet you can see some divine virtue in 
our kindly treatment of old age.”’ 





Green’s ‘‘Short History” Illustrated " 
A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. Edited by Mrs. 

J. R. Green and Miss K, Norgate Vol. I. $5. Harper & Bros. 
BioGRAPHY is the most universally pleasant, the most uni- 
versally profitable of all styles of composition, said Carlyle, 
who himself illustrated the theory with a series of biographies 
unrivalled for brilliancy and picturesqueness, And if the 
theory is true of a single individual such as Frederick the 
Great or Cromwell, how much more vividly so must it be 
of a whole people treated biographically through 1500 years, 
in every phase of its abundant development, through every 
main incident, tragic or instructive, of its ever-widening 
career, through all its changes of faith and politics, of gov- 
ernment and constitution, of social and citizen life! No 
nation is so susceptible of this sort of biographical treatment 
as the English, owing to the unity of the race, the almost 
uninterrupted flow of the life from 449 to 1893, the isolation 
of the island from outside interference, and the strong pro- 
gressive and yet conservative instincts of the mingled web of 
peoples constituting the race. And no book is better 
adapted to illustrate the life of its nation with pictures, draw- 
ings, charts and antiquities, than that most picture-like of 
histories, Green’s “Short History of the English People.’ 
When it appeared in 1874, in the thirty-sixth year of its auth- 
or’s age, it took instant hold of the popular mind and held it 
fascinated through 800 pages. It was itself a sheaf of pict- 
ures, graphic if ever a history was, full of the life and lore of 
the inextinguishable people (so neglected by previous his- 
torians), breathing of cities and towns and hedgerows and 
the multitudinous movement of trade and commerce, and 
making itself vivid in every line with traits and character- 
istics taken directly from the landscape, literature, customs 
and eloquence of popular England. Green (blessed are the 
men of plain names: Stubbs, Freeman, Hume, the great 
historians of England !) introduced a style of historical com- 
position found before him only in the keen personal biog- 
taphy with its rich detail and personal feeling, its love of 
proportion and perspective, its concentrated delineation of a 
single heroic or interesting figure. Tohim the English Peo- 
ple—not the English Kings or English Parliaments—was the 
true hero, and from his earliest birth and bringing up in the 
venerable city of Oxford he would run out into the lanes, 
study the old churches, rub up the monumental brasses in 
them, linger affectionately over the quaint historic street- 
hames and medizval customs of the burgh, and strive to re- 
produce for himself a picture of the town-life of centuries 
th A chance hearing of one of Dean Stanley’s lectures 
(then Canon of Christ Church, Oxford) kindled the lamp of 
Clio forever in his musing brain, and though battling contin- 
wally with ill-health, he began and continued those vivifying 
fesearches by which he breathed life into the dust of muni- 
ments and archives, made living personalities of mere names, 
ed Saxon and Norman England with the brilliant hues 
of reality, and made Pope and Plantagenet, Tudor and North- 
lan, Stuart and Angevin delightful to consort with in 
the picturesque resurrection of their attire and speech, their 

ced and thought. 

Not content with this marvellous rehabilitation of figures 
lost in the gloaming of remote English history, Green cher- 
ished the eager desire to illustrate the varied panorama of 

Work and word which he had so eloquently revived in his 
Pages by a series of pictures drawn from contemporary ‘docu- 
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ments, from museums, collections and scenery, This hope 
he did not live to achieve. But he left behind him an ad- 
mirable representative—his widow, only less full than him- 
self of enthusiasm for English history, the daughter (we be- 
lieve) of the accomplished Stopford Brooke the praise of 
whose “ History of Early English Literature” will soon be 
in all mouths, Mrs, Green has piously taken up her hus- 
band’s wish, and the result is the splendid volume before us 
crowded with invaluable prints and reprints of precious things 
illustrating English life and conditions up to the time of John 
Wyclif, 

The book (Vol, I.) is a triumph of illustration in its way, 
a kind of interleaved and expanded edition of the “ Short 
History ” made into three or four stately octavos enriched 
with many gorgeous bits (in colors) from missals, gospels, 
scarce books, MSS., and every available source. The index 
to these illustrations alone covers about 26 pages, and their 
sources are carefully indicated, whether found in the Bodlei- 
an, the British Museym, the college libraries, private collec- 
tions, or published books, Thus nearly every reference in 
the text is clinched by some valuable pictorial representa- 
tion ; industrial and fine art down to the fourteenth century 
is richly reproduced ; household and domestic articles and 
utensils, armor, shipbuilding, old English houses and cos- 
tume, glass and silver, crosses and jewelry; cells, bells and 
oratories; churches, coins and architecture; beautiful 
specimens of illumination from the Book of Kell and the 
Bibles of Alcuin and Boniface ; seals, bridges, towers, organs, 
effigies, monks in frocks and friars in petticoats ; in short 
everything that one can think of is there, from authentic 
sources, carefully engraved and printed on excellent paper, 
and making this edition of a favorite work more than ever 
indispensable to the reader and teacher. 

We often hear the word “ monumental” applied to works 
of research and erudition, but it is not often that-one can 
apply it so sincerely as to the combined result of Mrs. 
Green’s and Miss Norgate’s researches, aided by Messrs. 
Scharf, Madan, Cooper, and others in their investigations 
into the pictorial resources of early England, ‘The succeed- 
ing volumes as they approach the Reformation will be even 
more abundant in portraits and prefiosa such as the facsimiles 
of Domesday and Magna Charta in the present volume. 
It was a favorite thought of Green’s that “a walk through 
Normandy teaches one more of the age of our history which 
we are about to traverse than all the books in the world” ; 
and he always acted on the principle by familiarizing himself 
intimately with all the local detail, the antiquarian tidbits, 
the landscape coloring that could make his pictures pregnant, 
glowing and harmonious, ‘The realization of the idea is 
completely carried out in these most instructive volumes, 





“A Biot of Ink” 
Translated by ‘‘Q" and Paul M. Francke. 50 cts. 
Cassell Pub'g Co. 

TuHaT ENGLISH AUTHOR may bless his stars whose work 
is translated into a foreign language as “Q” and Paul M. 
Francke have translated from the French M, René Bazin’s 
“ A Blot of Ink.” They offend us with no unaccustomed 
idioms, copied, as some would say, at the foot of the letter, 
but charm us with a dexterous imitation of the French tact 
and elegance of their original, “A Blot of Ink” is a love- 
story which is quite free from any suggestion of impropriety, 
but also from the deadly coldness of most proper French 
novels, The leading incident reminds us of Paul Louis 
Courier’s famous ink-stain, The hero, M. Fabien Jean 
Jacques Mouillard, like Courier, had the misfortune to blot 
an early text, a text which M. Charnot of the Institute, whose 
assistance in his studies the young man had been advised to 
obtain, was at the moment examining. But, unlike Courier’s, 
the hero’s apology will not serve as a model for future stu- 
dents who may spill or spatter their ink over unique docu- 
ments, It, however, brought him acquainted with M. Char- 
not, and, what is more to the purpose of the story, with 
his daughter. There follow many chapters of French love- 


By René Bazin, 
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making in which all the comvenances are almost painfully 
observed, and in which we feel that neither the lovers nor 
the novelist could take a step forward without the aid of 
Good Fortune. ‘The goddess is ably seconded by a dress- 
maker and a painter, the first of whom happily succeeds in 
breaking up an engagement into which Mlle. Jeanne had 
suffered herself to be drawn to please her papa; and the 
second furnishes an opportunity to M. Mouillard to oblige 
said papa by getting him permission to examine a notable 
collection of old medals, After Jeanne and her father, the 
hero’s uncle has to be won, and this turns out to be the 
hardest job of all ; but, though Fortune deserts him, and her 
two auxiliaries are powerless in this case, Jeanne takes the 
matter in hand, and finally triumphs. The reader is obliged 
to pass much of his time in law-offices, libraries and picture- 
galleries. Paintings by old and modern masters, and medals 
of Annia Faustina, and the like, fall thick as snow-flakes 
when a moist south-easter meets a cold north-wester on a 
March morning, And when he és‘indulged with a breath of 
fresh air, it is to go fishing in the Biévre with M. Jupille, 
lawyers’ clerk and inventor of an automatic warning float by 
which the fish, themselves, announce when they have taken 
the hook, or to dine up a tree at the “ Only Genuine Robin- 
son’s.” But, if he is tired of the American society-novel of 
to-day with its goings-on, and of the resuscitated English 
novel of half a century ago, he will find in the present 
simple story a welcome relief from all sorts of sensation- 
alism. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


Andrew Astray Again.—Mr, Andrew Lang, in the pleasant 
comments that accompany Mr, Abbey’s admirable illustrations of 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost” in Harfer’s Magazine for May, remarks :— 

“Perhaps Holofernes’s best thing is his tribute to Virgil. ‘I 
salute thee, Mantovano,’ as the Laureate says, Holofernes might 
say :—‘ Old Mantuan! old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, 
loves thee not !’” 

The merry Andrew understandeth him not, for the “ Mantuan” 
is not Virgil, but Giovanni Battista Spegneck (or Spagnoli), named 
“ Mantuanus” from his birthplace. He was the author of certain 
“ Eclogues,” which the pedants of the poet’s day preferred to Vir- 
gil’s, and which were much read in schools. The 1st Eclogue be- 
gins with the passage quoted by Holofernes :—‘* Fauste, precor gelida 
quando pecus omne sub umbra, Ruminat.” This Mantuan died in 
1516, and an English translation of his Latin poems by George 
‘Turbervile was printed in 1567. Andrew's mistake has doubtless 
been made thousands of times by readers of the play, but I have 
never seen it in print before. 

Further on in this commentary, apropos of the rhymes the lover 
lords address to the ladies, we are told that girls do not care for 
such tributes in verse, and that they are “ wiser than we” in not 
writing them :— 

“I never heard of one who wrote sonnets to her lover’s eyebrow, 
and showed him the sonnets. Indeed it is to be supposed that 
ladies do not berhyme men at all. Conceive a song to ‘ The Mil- 
ler’s Son,’ to ‘ The Gardener's Boy’! It sounds quite improper and 
impossible,” 

ut has Andrew never heard of the ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
. which Mr. Stedman, in his “ Victorian Poets,” after a de- 
ightful disquisition on the influence of love upon a woman’s genius, 
and “ the relations of art and marriage,” says that he is “ disposed 
to consider, if not the finest, a portion of the finest subjective 
poetry in our literature” ? Our minor female poets might furnish 
oe a few examples of the kind, but I will not take space to cite 
them. 

' Referring to the curious retention of the early form of certain 

assages in iv. 3, which also appear as “ corrected and augmented” 

y the poet, our critic says :—" It is unlikely that Shakespeare read 
the proofs of the quarto; his indifference to the honors of print 
was sublime.” We have no reason to suppose that Shakespeare 
had anything to do with the publication of this quarto or any of the 
quarto editions of the plays, That he was not indifferent to the 
honors of print is shown by the fact that the early editions of 
“ Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece "—the only works he prob- 
ably brought out himself—are printed with remarkable accuracy. 

rtain variations in copies of the first (1594) edition of ‘* Lucrece” 
indicate that it was corrected by the author while passing through 
the press. 
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Shakespeare and Bacon on Architecture.—Mr. Henry Van Brunt, 

in an interesting paper on “Architecture Among the Poets,” in 7he 
Atlantic for March, remarks :— 
“ Even Shakespeare, with his world-wide range of ore yor and 
his immortal intuitions, apparently is unaware of the real relations 
of this art to mankind. His almost divine imagination seems, in 
this one respect, to have no loftier vision than that common to the 
time of Elizabeth. Bacon has a very intelligent interest in archi- 
tecture, and writes of it with far more sympathy than any of his 
contemporaries ; but Shakespeare makes no use | the frequent op- 
portunities of his dramas to refer to it, save once, very indirectly, in 
‘2 Henry IV.’ [i. 3. 41-48 : ‘ When we mean to build,’ etc.]. Even 
this, however, is a recognition of practical processes of build- 
_ing, and not of architecture as an art. This absence of adequate 
allusion may serve as another proof, if another were needed, that 
the two great Elizabethan names do not stand for one personality,” 

This is really a good point against the Baconian heretics, and one 
that I believe has not been used in the controversy; but, as Mr. 
Van Brunt intimates, it is not needed. ; 


A Poetical Appeal to ‘Mr. W. H.”—The Trinity Tablet,a 
magazine published by the students of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Coan., in its issue for March 18th, prints the following apostrophe 
to “ Mr. W. H.,” to whom “ T. T.,’ or Thomas Thorpe, the pub- 
lisher, dedicated the 1609 edition of Shakespeare's Sonnets :— 


‘* What was the name behind those capitals ? 
Speak, shade of ‘W. H.’ Did Thomas Thorpe, 
That sly and subtle printer, make thee up 
To puzzle future ages? Answer me; 

If you ‘ begot’ the Sonnets Shakespeare wrote, 
Did you ‘inspire’ or merely ‘ gather’ them? 
And while you are about it, tell me please, 
Who was the ‘ other poet,’ and who, O who, 
The lady was? I ‘ pause for a reply.’ 


‘* And while I pause, I hear a mocking laugh, 
A dry and crackling chuckle, ‘ he-he-he !'— 
It is the tinkling sneer of Thomas Thorpe 
From out the Malebolge where jesters dwell 
Who set conundrums which the world can’t guess, 
Then die and leave no key. Laugh on, ‘T. T.’ 
Some day I'll visit thee, and grip thy throat, 
And squeeze thy withered weazand; then ease up 
Until you gasp the truth about those manuscripts.” 





An Elegant Edition of “Romeo and Juliet.”—Messrs, Duprat 
& Co. of 349 Fifth Avenue have brought out an edition of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ” in the same sumptuous style as the ‘* Antony and Cleo- 
patra” of a year ago, It is printed by Jouaust of Paris (whose 
death I regret to see just now reported, for he was a most genial 
and accomplished man as well as one of the best of printers), and 
is limited to 350 numbered copies ; 50 on Japan paper with extra set 
of the full-page illustrations ($30), and 300 on Holland paper ($1 ») 
These illustrations comprise twenty-one etchings by Louis Muller 
after designs by Jacques Wagrez, and five studies of old Verona 
architecture by late Titz, reproduced in color by Dujardin. Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard contributes an introdugtion, main Lene of the 
sources of the play; and notes and a glossary by Mr. John Thom- 
son are appended to the text, which is carefully edited and printed. 
M. Wagrez, who has made his mark by his recent illustrations of 
the ‘‘ Decameron,” visited Verona in thot to make studies for his 
work on this volume, which must be reckoned one of the most ele- 
gant editions of a Shakespeare play ever published. 

The few copies of the “ Antony and Cleopatra” (which was 
limited to 150 copies at double the price of the “ Romeo and Juliet”) 
which are still unsold are offered to purchasers of the new volume 
at the same price as the latter. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison: on Shakespeare.— Prof. Archibald Mat- 
Mechan of Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S., sends me the follow- 
ing note :— E 

“ There is a very curious and unaccountable blunder in Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's essay ‘The Choice of Books’ (Macmil 
New York, 1893). On page 106, he says of Shakespeare :—* No 
known to us was so careless of his genius, so little jealous of his 
work, and none has left his creations in a form so unauthentic 
confused, for no one of his plays was p..blished with his name in 
his lifetime.’ 

“ This is reprinted without correction from the edition of 188, 
page 60, (‘ The Choice of Books and Other Literary Pieces.’) 
veriest beginner knows better than this. In 1600 alone five quarto 
editions of plays were published, all bearing Shakespeare's name. 
One tries in charity to twist the statement into some sort of agree 
ment with fact. But it is too clear and explicit : 1t resists all such 
efforts. : 
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“What then is the explanation? Can it be that Mr, Harrison, 
who is able to instruct us all what to read, is ignorant of the most 
elementary facts regarding one of the authors he lauds most highly ? 
The supposition is caer It must be set down to sheer careless- 
ness, of which there are other traces in this very essay. The 
strangest thing about it all is that the error was Brag Boss. ah long 
ago. It was; but if so, why is it repeated?” 

I am inclined to think that Mr, Harrison had in mind the fact 
that no play of Shakespeare’s, so far as we know, was published in 
his lifetime with his authority. His name appears on the title-page 
of many quarto editions of his plays (and sundry plays that are noz 
his) before he died in 1616; but we have good evidence, internal or 
external, that the majority of them were “ piratical”’ issues, and 
no evidence that any of om were published with his sanction. 
The “ Venus and Adonis” and the “ Lucrece” are the only works 
the publication of which he appears to have authorized and super- 
intended. As the reader is aware, these contain dedications signed 
by him, and the first editions of both were printed with remarkable 
accuracy for that day, and doubtless from the author’s manuscript. 





The Lounger 


THE REv. A. T. ASHTON writes to me as follows from St. 
James's Rectory, Hyde-Park-on-Hudson, N. Y.:—* The portrait of 
Irving, reproduced in The Critic of April 8, is ‘ after a sketch from 
life by F. O. C. Darley, at Sunnyside, July, 1848.’ I quote the above 
from ‘ Irvingiana: a Memorial of Washington Irving,’ C. Richard- 
son, New York, 1860. The book—a very rare one, by the way—con- 
tains a fine etching of the same dead oy J. D. Smillie.” 





In The Critic of April 22 (p. 264) arequoted from the 7rébune 
some comments on the objections made by Brooklyn teachers to a 
“note” of Scott's appended to “ The Lady of the Lake.” Two pas- 
sages in the poem itself were also thought to be unfit for boys and 
girls in the schools to read: the one to which the “ note” refers— 
namely, the story of Brian’s birth (5th section of canto iii.); and the 
“Soldier's Song” in canto vi. The former passage is marked by 
exquisite delicacy of treatment. The following is the worst part of 
it — 

‘* She said no shepherd sought her side, 
No hunter's hand her snood untied, 
Yet ne'er again to braid her hair 
The virgin snood did Alice wear ; 
Gone was her maiden glee and sport, 
Her maiden girdle all too short, 

Nor sought she, from that fatal night, 
Or holy church or blessed rite, 

But locked her secret in her breast, 
And died in travail, unconfessed.” 

One might say to the Brooklyn pedagogues, as the good Quaker 
did to a certain prude in trousers who was similarly offended b 
something of the kind, “ Friend, thee does not consider how muc 
indelicacy there is in thy delicacy.” 

‘ 





Why Is IT that writers are the only class who cannot, or do not, 
form themselves into a Mutual Protective Union. and regulate the 
prices at which manuscripts are sold? Authors are the only work- 
ers for whose work there are no market rates. They take what 
they can get (all except a few favored ones), and are grateful. 
Every other calling, from music to brick-laying, has its Mutual 
Protective Union, which does what it aims to do. It is only the 
unhappy author who is entirely at the mercy of his employer. 
What is the reason for this? Is it because of the glut in the manu- 
Script market? or because authors are without the practical quali- 
ties that make possible the successful organization of unions? Or 
is it that they feel such perfect confidence in editors and pub- 
lishers that they do not regard “unions” as necessary to their 
protection? Let us hope that this last may be the true reason, 





Musicians, who are supposed by the more unzsthetic class of 
to be a most shittless ps § unpractical lot, have by their 
“protective ynions” proved that they are as canny as the pro- 
Scot. Their action in the matter of the German military 
bands that have come over here to play at the World’s Fair is an 
nm of this. It would be unpardonable if it were not so 
futile—and so amusing. The cause of complaint against the bands 
is that their members are under contract to play at the rate of $ 
4month, while such a price is regarded as outrageously low “4 
the Union, each of whose members is.paid $8 for avy 4 performance 
and $5 for every rehearsal. The protectionists put their heads to- 
and decided that the Germans were not artists, The proof 
of the pudding, as we have been told from childhood’s happy hour, 
in the eating, The proof of the musicians’ quality must there- 
fore be in the Playing. So the two bands before they were allowed 
to play on the mainland were marshalled upon Ellis Island, where 
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they had to play for a committee of four critics, on whose decision 
their fate lay. Naturally they played their prettiest, and it was de- 
cided, in spite of the foregone conclusion concerning them, that 
they were artists, and might land in New York, but that they 
must lose no time in getting to Chicago, for their presence in this 
city would be dorian to the ocottaioe of music, “ Artists,” 
and playing for $50 a month! Perish the thought! A man is an 
artist or a laborer according to the pay he gets ; his ability to per- 
ys upon the instrument of his choice “ has nothing to do with 
the case.” 





SINCE Miss Lucy Larcom’s death I have been looking over 
some letters I received from her two or three years ago. They are 
interesting as showing that one may have quite a name as a writer 
without deriving much pecuniary benefit from it, and also as illus- 
trating the strange and inconsiderate ways of some of our periodi- 
eals. ‘“ Circumstances make it necessary for me to pass from one 
thing to another before I have fairly solidified my own ideas,” she 
says. ‘ The circumstance in chief is that lhavenever made money 
by writing, and so must turn aside from my own plans when any- 
thing profitable distinctly offers itself—and so things that I intend 
to do often get laid entirely aside. I write verses and sketches for 
the magazines when I can, but even when these are accepted they 
sometimes make us writers wait a year or two before they are 
printed.” But notwithstanding these discouragements, she con- 
tinued writing ; for hope springs eternal in the human breast. 





SPEAKING OF HER BOOK, “ A New England Girlhood,” and the 
many kind letters it brought her, Miss Larcom says :—‘“! hope 
sometime to go on with my life as a teacher, West and East, which 
I only touch on in that little book. My old pupils are anxious that 
I should, and I have a large constituency of them—having taught 

irls for more than fifteen years.” The book was never written, 
owever; or if it was, it did not get into print. Miss Larcom’s 
memory leaves a gentle fragrance behind it—the fragrance ‘of an 
old-fashioned garden of lavender and sweet marjoram. 





THE PENALTIES of distinction are so great that one is easily 
reconciled to obscurity. It is not enough to judge a novelist by 
the work that has made him eminent, but the work of his youth, 
his “ pot-boilers,” are unearthed and held up for the inspec- 
tion of his latter-day audience. I should say that George Mere- 
dith’s claims to publicity rested upon his novels, and that when the 
world at large had read them, its curiosity would be satisfied, But 
such is not the case. One F. Dolman, a gentleman of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind, has dug up the editorial work that Mr, Meredith 
did thirty years and more ago as the editor of the Ipswich /ournad, 
and laid it before the readers of The New Review, Mr. Meredith 
edited the Journa/ from his home in Surrey, He wrote week by 
week one or two leading articles and a pr SF or two of notes, 

rofessedly a summary of the week’s news. These notes Mr. 
Patan believes “ would attract attention in any country weekl 
to-day by the lightness of their touch and the iy gg of their 
style.” The thing about these editorial paragraphs in which the 
American reader will be the most interested is that their writer 
sympathized openly and entirely with the South during our Civil 

ar. He predicted the “inevitable and irretrievable discomfiture 
of the North, Jefferson Davis and Stonewall Jackson being con- 
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stantly exalted at the expense of Lincoln and Grant.” In one of 
his editorials he wrote :—“ Alas, with a President who cannot 
write grammar, and generals who lie to the public and snarl among 
themselves, and all turn tail to the foe, what can the North do but 
be abject and ask for a master?” True, Mr. Meredith, the North 
may ask for a master to-day, but it finds none but itself. We are 
not foolish enough to put Mr. Meredith’s politics against his literary 
works to the disadvantage of the latter. It is as a writer of romance 
that we judge him, not as a writer of political editorials, And then 
he may see things in a very different light to-day from that in which 
he saw them in the sixties. Many of his countrymen do; and so 
do many Southerners. 





T. BOA. 


ONE MORN a rose-leaf blew from Greece, 
And on the potsherd writ was this : 
We, spirits of the heavenly Nine, 
Encamped at Aganippe-shrine, 
Our votes, O Aldrich, cast for thee, 
Ambassador 
to 
Arcady ! 
J. A. H. 





A Calendar of Seasons 
JANUARY 


WHITE, all white, and cold! 
Is this the beginning, or end ? 

The first of the new, or the last of the old,— 
Death, or a livelier friend ? 


APRIL 


There’s a throb in the heart of the land, 
And a spirit moves over the =e : 

“ Arise!” and the lusty youth shall stand ! 
It was not death, but sleep. 


JuLy 


Now booms the laden bee 
Across wide-yellowing fields ; 

Does the reaper whet his scythe for me, 
Or the grain their promise yields ? 


OcTOBER 


Ah! for the boyish days ! 
For the apple-blossoms lost ! 

Ere a summer's heat and autumn haze 
Foretold the wintry frost. 


But mine are the fuller years : 
There is fruit on the bended bough; 
Let the joy of harvest banish tears ! 
Why mourn the blossoms now ? 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 





Lowell as Poet and Man 


THat Mr. Francis H, Underwood's memoir of Mr. Lowell 
should be of unusual interest was a foregone conclusion. ‘“ The 
Poet and the Man: Recollections and Appreciations of James Rus- 
sell Lowell” is the full title of the little book, and Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard are its publishers. Dr. Underwood was almost a life-lon 
friend of Lowell, and was associated with him in the editorship o 
The Atlantic Monthly. In this volume, which he dedicates to 
Dr. Holmes as “the last of an historic group of authors whose 
fame is the pride of New England,” he tells us that it is entirely 
distinct from the biographical sketch that he published about a 
dozen years ago, while Lowell was Minister to Spain, In the pres- 
ent work he necessarily gives the important facts in Lowell’s life, 
but the book’s raison d'étre is to be found in the personal impres- 
sions and reminiscences, The author's opportunities for knowing 
Mr. Lowell in his brightest days were exceptional. Their long 
personal intercourse in Cambridge was invaluable for this purpose, 
and he has made excellent use of it. Mr. Underwood Riad the 
benefit of association not only with the subject of his memoir, but 
also with his family and friends. Mr, Lowell, it seems, was not 
always the idol that he came to be in his later years. 

* Before 1850 an ordinary Bostonian, as well as most people 
‘in society,’ would have said, if inquired of, that Lowell was a 
hair-brained fellow with some knack at verse-making,—a friend 
of fanatics and come-out-ers, like Abby Folsom and Father Lam- 
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son, a man out of touch with the world, and a dreamer of Utopian 
dreams, And, so much is the judgment controlled ‘by personal 
prejudice, few critics were disposed to consider his claims as a poet. 
He was more frequently pooh-poohed than praised, and his books 
had very few buyers. It would have greatly astonished the exalted 
society in which Everett, Ticknor, Prescott, Hillard, and Harvard 
professors moved, if it had been foretold that this long-haired 
youth, who consorted with Garrison and other impossible folk, and 
sat without shame with women-orators and freed slaves upon pub- 
lic platforras, would in forty years be one of the most distinguished 
of Americans, a satirist and poet of world-wide fame; one of the 
few great writers of brilliant and learned prose, and the most hon- 
_ored of foreign ministers.” 
Dr. Underwood speaks of Lowell and his wife as “idealists,” 
“ The portraits of this pair of idealists painted by William Page 
still hang in the sombre entrance hall at Elmwood; she, with re- 
fined features, transparent skin, starry blue eyes, and smooth bands 
of light brown hair; he, with serious face and eyes in shadow ; with 
rode. wavy, and glossy auburn hair, falling almost to the shoul- 
ders, a full reddish beard, wearing a coarse-textured brown coat 
and a broad linen collar turned carelessly down. There are few 
modern portraits in which costume counts for so little, and soul for 
so much, In Page’s time the poet's eyes and forehead, though sug- 
gestive of great possibilities, were calm as a boy's; the forbidding 
wrinkles and nervous contractions between and above the eyebrows, 
shown in more recent portraits, were the results of the long and 
painful studies of later years,” 





Mr. Lowett 1n LATER MIDDLE LIFE, 


Mrs. Lowell died in 1853, after long years of invalidism. By this 
blow, the poet was greatly sobered; but at times he showed some 
of his natural cheerfulness. ‘“ His habitual manner,” says Dr. Un- 
derwood, “ had a mellow autumnal glow.” Wit “was as natural 
to him as breathing, and when the mood was on, he could not help 
seeing and signalling puns.” But bear in mind that “ epigrams 
and puns were the accompaniments, and not the end and aim of his 
conversation,” 

Lowell was a member of a whist-club in Cambridge more con- 
spicuous for its intellect than its cleverness at the cards. . 

“Once when a member's birthday fell on the day of the club’s 
meeting, Lowell preceded the guest to the supper-room, walking 
backward, holding a pair of great silver candlesticks, and bowing, 
like a lord-chamberlain ushering a king. Before he had become 
worn with study his face was usually radiant with smiles. His 
were searching at times, but benevolent, especially to people of 
degree. A servant in the writer’s house who had admitted Lowell 
one evening, said to her mistress in naive admiration :—‘ I declare, 
ma’am, Mr. Lowell has the coaxinest eyes 1 ever see wid 4 man. 

As Lowell approached middle life he shook off some of the alls 
terity of his youthful days. “The coarse-textured brown coat 
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the Page portrait was no longer worn, the size of the linen collar 
was retrenched, and the auburn locks were shorter, though care- 
fully kept. A velvet jacket was in common use indoors, and never 
man lived who was more fastidious in the details of the toilet. All 
things were in harmony with a refined and delicate nature. One 
might as soon expect to find a smirch on the petals of a new Easter 
lily as upon his linen or hands. Trifles, but significant.” 

Mr. Underwood tells the following capital anecdote of Lowell’s 
happy-go-lucky attitude towards money :— 

“In 1855, Longfellow having resigned his place as Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature in Harvard College, Lowell was 
appointed his successor, with leave of absence, that he might per- 
fect himself in his studies. He went to Germany, passing most 
of his time at Dresden, but did not remain so long as he had interfd- 
ed. In later years he gave an amusing explanation of his premature 
return; and the story, perhaps, is not unworthy of being repeated, 
as it is the thistle-downs of humor which are apt to be blown away 
from stately biographies. Lowell told the story at a whist-party. 
‘I had given instructions,’ he said, ‘to my bankers in London to 
notify me when my balance was reduced to a certain sum; and then 
I settled myself to my studies, keeping no account of the drafts I 
drew from time to time. I supposed I had still a good sum to the 
fore, and a pleasant time in prospect ; but I was surprised one day 
to receive notice that my account had touched the figure I had 
mentioned. There was nothing to .do but pack up and go home, 
which I did. Mark the sequel! Some years afterward I received 
a letter from the bankers, stating that owing to the error of a clerk 
I had been charged with a draft for so-and-so-many pounds, which 
oo to have been debited to the account of a kinsman of mine ; 
and that sum, with compound interest, was subject to my order. 
They regretted the inconvenience I had suffered by the shortening 
of my visit, and, by way of compensation, they suggested an invest- 
ment—if I did not need the money at once—which they thought 
would turn out well. I thanked them and asked them to invest the 
money as they thought best. Well, in a year I got a draft for near 
7oo/, With that I refurnished my house. ow you, who are 
always preaching figures, and Poor Richard, and business habits, 
what do you say to ¢hat? If I had kept an account and known 
how it stood, / should have ker that money, and you would not 
now be sitting in those easy-chairs, or walking on a Wilton carpet. 
No, hang accounts and figures !’” 

As an illustration of the same characteristic, Dr. Estes Howe, 
Mr. Lowell's brother-in-law, tells this story :— 

“Said the Doctor, ‘ James, as you know, has some good apple- 
trees; and a few years ago he made a quantity of cider, and then 
set about looking for bottles, He found a good number and filled 
them, but still there was a surplus of cider. So what did he do, 
but ask half-a-dozen friends to supper, send in to Parker’s for the 
“feed,” and to Pierce’s for a case of champagne, merely to get 
bottles for that cider !’” 

But even in those days when he enjoyed the holiday side of life 
so intensely, he had his hours of hard work, when he sat at his 
desk and “toiled terribly.” It was at about this time that 7he 
Atlantic was founded. A dinner-table was the place chosen for 
mapping out a plan for the magazine. 

Hs well was not methodical, and he hated routine work; but he 
applied himself strenuously, and gave a high tone to the magazine. 

1s own contributions were good, and often brilliant, but were not 
to be compared in general interest with the fortunate stroke of 
Holmes. At the dinner just mentioned Lowell said :— I will take 
the place, as you all seem to think I should; but, if success is 
achieved, we shall owe it mainly to the Doctor.’ He continued 
(talking to the eee writer) his observations upon Holmes, in 
which he showed himself a psychological observer, and something 
of a prophet :—‘ You see, the Doctor is like a bright mountain- 
Stream that has been dammed up among the hills, and is waiting 
for an outlet into the Atlantic.’ (The name of the magazine was 
Suggested by Holmes.) ‘ You will find he has a wonderful store of 
thoughts—serious, comic, pathetic and poetic—of comparison, 
figures and illustrations.. I have seen nothing of his preparation, 

but I imagine he is ready. It will be something wholly new, and 
is reputation as a prose-writer will date from this magazine.’ ” 

These were not actually his words, but they contain the substance 
of what he said. For two years or more the monthly dinners of the 
Atlantic contributors occurred on the day of publication. The 
Were notable gatherings. Lowell's merriment was “ irresistible.” 

In higher moods his face shone like a soul made visible. There 
was Emerson, thoughtful, but shrewdly observant, and with the 
Placid look of an optimistic philosopher, whose smile was a bene- 
ong uf ror eh head betes: a might have mod- 

urns calm or radiant, seldom speaking, but always usin 
the fit word; A F hams a phraae 
and massive in intellect ; Whittier, with noble head and deep-set, 

eyes, grown spare and taciturn from ill-health, an ascetic 








iz, glowing with good humor, simple in phrase . 
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at table, eager only for intellectual enjoyment ; Quincy, with pa- 
trician air, curious learning, and felicity in epigram ; Dwight, with 
the sky-reaching architecture of Beethoven's symphonies in his 
yrain ; Felton, Greek to his fingers’ ends, happy in wise discourse 
and in Homeric laughter; Motley, stateliest man of his time, just 
about to depart for Europe, there to carry on his life-long work; 
Norton, the lecturer upon art, future editor of Carlyle’s letters ; 
Cabot, a veteran contributor to 7he Dial; Whipple, with two- 
storied head and bulbous spectacles, keen critic and good talker. 
‘There were frequently other writers less known to fame, Of those 
mentioned, Holmes, Dwight, Cabot and Norton alone survive.” 

In the kindness of their hearts, the editors on one occasion in- 
vited their women contributors to this feast of reason and flow of 
soul, ‘Several were expected, but only two came—Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Mrs. Stowe 
had demurred at first, and only consented upon the stipulation that 
there should be no wine on the table. Cigars were, of course, out 
of the question. The condition was agreed to, for all were de- 
sirous of doing honor to the woman who had taken such a distin- 
guished part in the great question of the day. The dinner passed 
agreeably, though the ladies did not have a great deal to say. 
Crystal jars and pitchers of iced water were plentiful along the 
table, and if by chance a few of them had a judicious mingling of 
some other pale beverage, the pervading scent of flowers that 
filled the room would have smothered the guilty secret. The sparkle 
of surprise in some faces when the glasses were raised was as good 
asap <® 

Lowell’s salary as editor was $3000 a year with extra pay for 
his contributions. ‘“ The usual rates for the best writers were ten 
dollars a page for prose, and an average of fifty dollars for a poem. 
The Atlantic was not able to pay the prices given to leading au- 
thors to-day, But Lowell and the fraternity were fully satisfied.” 

In 1857 Mr. Lowell married again and went to live with Dr. 
Estes Howe, near the college grounds. The Doctor's wife was a 
sister of the first Mrs. Lowell. “ After a time Lowell went back to 
Elmwood to live. He was most happy in his marriage, as his wife 
shared his tastes, and was a woman to be loved, He had never 
been a steady worker, which is not remarkable in a poet; beyond 
that, he was dilatory and procrastinating to such a degree that, 
without some (carefully concealed) encouragement, he might have 
gone on indefinitely ,— 

‘Involved in a paulo-post-future of song.’ 
His wife was surely his good angel, and the results of his labors 
after his second marriage show that he had been animated by new 
resolution,” 

It is indeed singular, as Dr. Underwood says, that Thackeray had 
no appreciation of Lowell's serious poetry. ‘“ He said to the author 
of this volume July, 1857) :-— With such a genius for comedy,— 

reater, I believe, than any English poet ever had,—with such wit, 

rollery, Yankee sense and spirit, 1 wonder he does not see his 
“best hold,” and stick to it, Why a man who can delight the 
world with such creations as ‘‘ Hosea Biglow "” should insist upon 
writing second-rate serious verse I cannot see,’ And there was 
much more of the same sort. He evidently loved Lowell, for, in 
aponens of him a little later, a spray of tears bedimmed his large 
spectacles; but he could not see any merit or ‘ extenuating circum- 
stances’ in his serious verse.” 

In the course of his recollections Dr.. Underhill says :—* As has 
been more than once said, Lowell wrote with extreme care, but 
none of his prose appeared in book form until after it had been 
kept, considered, and carefully gone over. He was inaccessible to 
psd of money for articles or poems; and in the last years of his 
life enormous sums were named as ready for any contributions from 
his pen. But he wrote one when a subject came to him naturally, 
and when to write was a pleasure and a duty, Had he been ava- 
ricious, or even reasonably ‘thrifty,’ he could have earned a large 
income. As it was, he earned enough for his wants, and wrote 
enough for his fame,” 

Two portraits adorn the pages of Mr, Underwood's book, one of 
which we take pleasure in reproducing, 


The Censor Above the Tsar , 


THE CURRENT discussion of Russian laws and customs apropos 
of the Extradition treaty gives point and timeliness to the followin 
letter from Comte Emile de Kératry (who, it will be remembered, 
came to America as the representative of leading French literary, 
musical and artistic societies during the copyright campaign) to 
Mr. R. U. Johnson, Secretary of the American Copyright League :— 

“I hasten to reply to your letter of yesterday in which you re- 
quest information in regard to the result of my last visit to Russia 
in the interest of the security of literary pr y:. 

“In June, 1890, after leaving the United States, where I had the 
pleasure of participating in the contest for the success of the copy- 
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right bill, I had the honor to be sent to Russia in the name of the 
authors and artists of France for the purpose of negotiating a lit- 
erary convention with the imperial government, 

“In your democratic country the power of legislating upon this 
question is intrusted to Congress alone. In Russia the question 
offers more complex difficulties because official action must have at 
the same time the entire agreement of five Ministers—namely, 
those of the Interior, of Public Instruction, of Foreign Affairs, of 
Superintendence of the Imperial Theatres and of the Fine Arts, 
and, lastly, of Justice. 

“ After the Crimean War a literary convention was for the first 
time signed between France and Russia. At its expiration under 
the Tsar Alexander the Second, Russia withdrew from it on the 
ground of the necessity of revising the laws of Russia and Finland, 
which prescribed excessive penalties against unlawful reprinters, 
and also under pressure from the publishers of Russian music, who 
vigorously complained that they could no longer carry on their busi- 
ness of piracy. 

“I therefore negotiated upon a new basis of penalties with the 
five Ministers, and I had from them nothing but the most agreeable 
reception, Certain preliminaries having met with opposition, I had 
the honor to address to his Majesty the Tsar a memorial, which 1 
sent to M. de Giers, the Premier, with the assistance of the French 
ambassador, and which was submitted to his Majesty, who, after 
making himself acquainted with it, was pleased to order an opening 
of negotiations. 

_“ T returned to St. Petersburg in January, 1891, to renew the nego- 
tiations. In the following March (my rble of preliminary discussion 
being at an end) it was decided that the French Ambassador should 
act officially with the imperial government. 

“ The affair now stands just where it was, For although his 
Majesty, the Emperor, showed himself to be animated by a senti- 
ment of good-will and justice, the Director of the Censorship, in- 
stalled at the Ministry of the Interior, gave evidence of his desire 
to resist every innovation favorable to a more liberal policy, The 
Century Magazine in its issue for May, 1891, reproduced a page of 
one of its articles which had been totally effaced by the Russian 
censor, The same spirit still exists, and implies the absolute ne- 

ation of the right to think and to write—a right which is thus re- 

used alike to authors of Russia and of other countries, It is to be 

feared that this insular spirit of the Russian bureaucracy will con- 
tinue for a long time to come, and that in consequence Russia will 
remain closed to all overtures of this kind from other countries, to 
a time the limit of which it is not possible to fix. 

“ Nevertheless, one must not be discouraged in pursuit of this 
measure of justice and of human dignity.” 
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Vale, Paderewski ! 

THE DEPARTURE of Mr. Paderewski laden with the spoils of the 
Egyptians and followed by the adoration of hundreds of thousands 
may well suggest a few words of comment. This truly gifted artist 
goes eastward across the seas and leaves behind him an unpar- 
alleled record of pecuniary success. His gross receipts for the 
season reached $160,000, This sum stands as the measure of a 
public adulation which has never before been bestowed in America 
on any person engaged in a purely artistic calling. Literary men 
and painters have accumulated such sums by years of patient toil 
and frugality; but here is a man who, living like a prince, has four 
times a week performed the works of others, with an occasional bit 
of his own, and in an overwhelming ecstasy the public has laid a 
fortune at his feet. If he had lost his head and become a vainglor- 
ious Poseur, there would have been small cause for wonder. If he 
had announced his resolution to cease from labor to betake himself 
to Paris and there revel till age chilled desire, none would have 
marvelled, But he has modestly told a few friends that he hopes 
to be allowed to go into retirement and to devote his facile fancy 
and exuberant temperament to the joy of creation, to the compo- 
sition rather than the exposition of music. 

This will be the one thing needed to demonstrate the fulness of 
Mr. Paderewski’s artistic nature. If he does hide himself among 
the Swiss valleys and thence send to us new and worthy melodies, 
the few clever devices of his closing days here will be forgiven. 
For it is beyond dispute that this man has creative power. It has 
been forgotten by many of those who might have remembered it, 
because the public has gone mad about his playing, The virtuoso 
has been worshipped, the composer ignored. It is always so in 
music and it always will be. The great majority of those who 
listen to music listen foolishly. Few know what is good and what 
is bad in the performance, not to speak of the music itself. But 
when once the fiat of the authoritative few has gone forth as to 
the transcendent ability of any performer the world goes mad about 
that artist, Persons who never heard any other singer of the first 
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order go scores of miles to listen to Patti, even now when she sin, 
often out of tune and with only occasional flashes of her early 
brilliancy. Rubinstein still conquers, though he is old, confessedly 
blasé, and never was an absolutely accurate player. 

So Mr. Paderewski’s playing has attracted thousands who never 
heard any other real pianist, who have had no standards of com- 
parison and who have applauded rather from astonishment at his 
ability to play his programs at all than from admiration at the beau- 
tiful and significant individuality of his work. In the face of this 
kind of approval, poor Criticism must hide her weary head and 
wonder oo she exists. 

But the time will inevitably come when the world will know 
whether Paderewski was the fancy of a time, a mere ephemeris 

“in art, or a substantial entity. We believe that he has within him 
a potency not yet fully revealed. His playing is influential because 
of a strange, irresistible magnetism by which he wins our love even 
while he is reconstructing the significance of passages by the great 
masters in a manner against which judgment protests. Paderew- 
ski is the most intensely subjective of all pianists, His own per- 
sonality permeates everything he plays. Even Bach becomes a 
romantic, dreamy-eyed Pole; yet we listen spellbound, and as the 
last cadence vibrates into silence, vow that no such polyphonic 
playing was ever heard. The next day, perhaps, we recover and 
say :—" But D’Albert plays Bach more justly.” 

A man with this power in performance will achieve something 
admirable when he devotes himself to composition, Already he 
has given us samples of his mental stores. His concerto is excel- 
lent ; his nocturne is a gem of originality ; his variations rank with 
those of Mendelssohn and Raff. His concerto shows that he un- 
derstands what may be called the business of composition. He is 
not a poet without prosody. Of this man in the future, if he lives 
up to his promises, the world will surely have good to say. 

For the present we may bid him au revoir with § 

He has played the piano for us as we have never heard it played 
before, There is something so subtle in the demi-tints of his tone- 
color that it evades all attempts at analysis. We all know it is 
there; we all know that in spite of the fact that the piano is a 
pulsatile instrument he has made it seem to breathe. The tech- 
nician tells us it is done by a remarkable command of the different 
varieties of touch, a unique development of independence of finger, 
and a masterly originality in the management of the pedals. The 
mystic will tells us that it is done by a transference of soul-mag- 
netism to the wires through the physical contact of the fingers with 
the key-board. We shall probably not care to discuss the matter 
with either, We shall be more likely to content ourselves with 
saying in a commonplace way :—“ He plays the piano like an angel.” 
And let us hope that he will compose like a god, 


The Drama 
Miss Wilkins’s ‘Giles Corey” on the Stage 

Ir Is NOT LIKELY that the Theatre of Arts and Letters will 
soon find another such an ep an! of justifying its name and 
pretensions as it had in the case of Miss Wilkins’s play of “ Giles 
Corey,” and it is quite certain that it will not be able to waste it 
more completely. After its treatment of this remarkable work, in 
Palmer's Theatre here, and elsewhere, it must either reform itself 
altogether, or forever abandon its claim to be considered as some- 
thing far removed from the ordinary theatre by reason of superior 
intelligence, culture and purpose, The best friends of the Society 
have been compelled to confess, more or less unwillingly, that it 
has failed to live up to its promises, or to show any particular ad- 
vance upon the ordinary, every-day methods of mere vulgar money- 
making theatrical management; but it was urged in excuse that 
bricks could not be made without straw, and that if the Society 

resented plays for the most part of third-rate calibre, it was simply 
hae nothing better was to be had, It is unfortunately too true 
that literary and dramatic masterpieces are not to be picked up at 
every corner, and all experienced persons know that the vast mare 
of the unacted plays which test the capacity of managerial closets 
are indescribable rubbish, but a good play, in the literary an 
dramatic sense, does turn up now and then, and if a Theatre of 
Arts and Letters has any mission at all it is to discover these rare 
gifts of a not too beneficent providence and help them to gain the 
public recognition, which is their due, by giving them proper repre- 
sentation, 

Concerning the value of Miss Wilkins’s play, “ Giles Corey,” there 
has been little or no difference of opinion among those who have 
been privileged to read it. Some may estimate it more highly than 
others, but all are agreed that it is written with classic directness, 
simplicity and force, that it reproduces the atmosphere of a place 
and period with extraordinary fidelity, and that it is essent 
dramatic in the best sense, while it is absolutely and most 
fully free from all the cheap and vulgar expedients which 
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supposes to be dramatic except the curious folk who write melo- 
dramas and act as stage-managers for the inferior theatres. One 
would have thought that the Theatre of Arts and Letters at least 
would have been as quick as the great body of readers to recognize 
the merits of this true and touching American — and would 
have been proud to do themselves, and Miss Wilkins, honor by 
putting it on the stage in its integrity, or with such few modifica- 
tions as might prove unavoidable, and with the most suitable cast 
that could be secured. Instead of this they preferred to adopt a 
mangled version of the piece, prepared by a young man who has 
had some experience as a stage-manager, apparently regards every- 
thing from the spectacular point of view, and is, consequently, one 
of the very last persons to whom so strong and fine a piece of work 
ought to have been intrusted. He was scared, presumably, at the 
thought of six acts, so he condensed them into three, transposing 
several of the scenes, omitting others and adding some of his own. 
He did not even hesitate to tamper with the characters themselves, 
or to substitute dialogue of his own for that originally written. 
Whether Miss Corey ever gave her consent to this abominable pro- 
cedure is a matter of little moment so far as the responsibility of 
the Theatre of Arts and Letters is concerned. That institution, 
certainly, had the choice between the true version and the false, 
and surely ought to have had judgment enough to discern the dif- 
ference between the tragic and truthful simplicity of the one and 
the cheap tricks and charlatanry of the other, As to the perfor- 
mance, that was not much better than the adaptation, but it is 
scarcely worth while to discuss it. It is only fair, however, to rec- 
ognize the good work of Mr. Plympton. The important point is 
that “ Giles Corey” has not been produced yet, and that its repu- 
tation as a tragedy for the stage is likely to suffer through the 
faults of the monstrosity exhibited under its name, 





John Addington Symonds 


ILL-HEALTH had compelled Mr. John Addington Symonds, who 
died at Rome on April 19, to reside during the last years of his life 
at Davos, in the Swiss Alps—a favorite resort of sufferers from 
disease of the lungs. The well-known man-of-letters died in his 

rime, for he was not yet three-and-fifty years of age, and had only 
ast year produced perhaps his most valuable book—the Life of 
Michelangelo. Of this standard work, favorably noticed in The 
Critic of Dec, 10, a new and cheaper edition, still in two volumes, 
but reduced in price from $12.50 to $7.50, has just been issued, 
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From “The Authors’ Portrait Catalogue.” —Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers, 


Joun ADDINGTON SyMONDs 


Mr. Symonds was born at Bristol, Basiees. on § Oct., 1840; 
was sent to Harrow, and afterwards to Balliol College, Oxford, 
Where he won the Newdigate prize; and in 1862 was elected a 
Fellow of Magdalen College. His first book was an “Introduction 
to the cers of Dante” (1872) ; the next, two readable volumes on 
the Greece—“ Studies of the Greek Poets” (1873-6). The 

by which he is best known, however, is “ The Renaissance in 
Italy,” ‘consisting of four parts—“ The Age of Despots ” (1875), 
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“ The Revival of Learning ” (1877), “ The Fine Arts Bs 877), and 
“Ttalian Literature” (2 vols., 1881), and supplemented by “ The 
Catholic Reaction ” (2 vols,, 1886), Concurrently with and subse- 
quent to the publication of the various “ Renaissance” volumes, 
Mr. Symonds produced “ Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the Eng- 
lish Drama” (1884); a translation of the autobiography of Benven- 
uto Cellini, and one of the “Sonnets of Michelangelo and Campa- 
nella" (the latter in 1878); a volume of translations of students’ 
Latin songs of the twelfth century, “ Wine, Women and Song: 
Medizval Songs in English Verse” (1884); “ Shelley” and “ Sir 
Philip Sidney” in the English Men-of-Letters Series, and ‘ Ben 
Jonson” in the English Worthies Series; and, in collaboration 
with his daughter Margaret, “Our Life in the Swiss Highlands” 
(1892). Some of these books are published in this country by the 
Henry Holt & Co., others by the Scribners, others by the Harpers, 
and the last-named by Macmillan & Co. The death of Mr. 
Symonds will cause a gap in the ranks of English writers not easily 
‘to be filled to the satisfaction of hismany admirers. A posthumous 
word from his lips will be heard in the May Century—* Recollec- 
tions of Lord Tennyson,” 





London Letter 


ENGLISH LITERATURE and English literary interest have often 
been censured as insular. It has been said, and resaid so often as 
now scarcely to be worth the saying, that the young English critic 
is inclined to disregard every movement in letters that lies without 
the narrow territory between the Tweed and Land's End, and that 
his view is inevitably partial and circumscribed. But the time has, 
I think, already come when such a criticism must be pronounced 
old-fashioned. Allusion has already been made in these pages to 
the French movement in contemporary English literature, and to the 
Scandinavian; we have now more than one series of foreign trans- 
lations which appear with periodical regularity, and month by month 
the reviews generally contain some article upon the life and work of 
a Continental writer. The danger has, indeed, changed its expres- 
sion; the fear now is rather that we shall look too far afield for the 
new sensation than that a home-keeping wit shall render us ignorant 
of what is stirring beyond our own threshold, : 

A special interest, then, as it seems to me, attaches to a new 
literary movement which has been gradually gaining ground during 
the last few weeks, and appears now to have established itself upon 
something like a tangible and permanent basis. The Irish Literary 
Society is at last a completed institution, and a brief sketch of its 

sewih and aims will, perhaps, be of interest to American readers. 

he idea of such a society originated in the brain of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy. At first it appealed to but few, and its beginnin: 
were little enough noticed. A very interesting article on the su 
ject by Mr, W. B. Ryan recently appeared in 7he Library Review, 

ut did not attract the notice which the merit of its importance de- 
served, The notion of establishing a library of exclusively Irish 
works seems to have first occurred to Sir Charles no less than fifty 
years ago, when he was editing the Dublin Nation. “ The Library 
of Ireland,” as the series then started was called, included works 
historical, biographical and poetical, and attracted the notice and 
sympathy of Longfellow and Lord Houghton. - But the contributors 
died off, and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is almost the only survivor 
of this first coterie, The scheme, however, has not been allowed 
to die, and during the early months: of last year it was determined 
to make another attempt towards forming a national literature for 
the “ most distresshful counthry.” Sir Charles left the Riviera in 
the summer to return to. London and lay his plans. The first idea 
was that of a limited liability company, and this scheme was still 
maintained until within a few weeks ago. The capital was to be 
10,000/,, and the greater part of it was immediately promised. 

But though the money was forthcoming, it was found impossible 
to get business men in Ireland capable and willing to act as direc- 
tors, and to give to the undertaking all the time and interest which 
it paca It was, therefore, considered advisable to seek a 
London publisher, and Mr. Fisher Unwin, already known in con- 
nection with several original and. successful enterprises, expressed 
his willingness to exploit the new library. The contract with him 
has, it is understood, been signed within the last few days, and the 
first volumes may be expected very shortly. Mr, Fisher Unwin 

_ will be well-known to American readers as the English publisher 
of the issues of the Century Co., and as the originator of the very 
successful Pseudonym Library, through which Miss Hawker, the 
author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe” and “ Cecilia de Noél” was first in- 
troduced to the English and American public. Mr. Unwin is now 
in America, and will, it may be concluded, arrange, while there, for 
an American edition of the Irish Libr Meanwhile, matters pro- 


s rapidly upon this side. Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Wil- 
m O’Brien have lent their aid to the movement ; rooms have been 
taken in Bloomsbury, and several meetings of the Society held. 
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Even as I write the news reaches me of a soirée just given there, at 
which Mr, Alfred Perceval Graves read a paper on “ The Songs of 
Old Ireland.” For the library itself arrangements are far ad- 
vanced, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy himself will be editor-in-chief, as- 
sisted by Mr. T. W. Rolleston and Mr. Douglas Hyde. 

The first volume to be issued will, it is reported, be Thomas 
Davis's unpublished work, “ The Patriot Parliament of 1691,” a de- 
fence of James II.’s government of Ireland. This will be followed 
shortly by other works: a collection of Bardic Tales by Mr. Stan- 
dish O'Grady, and an anthology of Irish ballad poetry by Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, who js already well-known as the editor of a charming 
series of Celtic fairy-tales, to which allusion was made in these 
pages last week. Dr. John Todhunter will contribute a life of Gen. 
Sarsfield; Dr. Sigerson will deal with Irish missionaries on the 


Continent; and other volumes will be a monograph on Dr. Doyleby ~ 


Mr. Michael MacDonagh, and a lifeof Roger O’More by the editor- 
in-chief. 

But the publication of books is not, we learn from Mr. W. P. 
Ryan, to be the sole object of the Society. It is vain to publish 
books if readers are lacking, and literary interest in Ireland has 
been notoriously stagnant during the last few years of political dis- 
tress. An attempt will, therefore, be made to stir up the spirit of 
the country-side. Lecturers will be sent through the country ; 
reading-rooms will be started wherever it is found practicable, and 
the same means will be employed in Scotch and English towns in 
which there is any considerable percentage of an Irish population. 

It seems, indeed, as though a revolution in taste resorts invari- 
ably to extremes ; we have neglected Irish literature and Irish sub- 
jects for so long that we now return to them with a double zest. 
A new field is found, and everyone hastens to till it; just as, when 
Mr. Kipling began. to write of India, Indian stories became the 
fashion, So, too, Ireland is to be the attraction of the next few 
months. Miss Jane Barlow’s “Irish Idylls” have met with the 
heartiest of welcomes, as dealing with a new and inspiring subject. 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s ‘‘ The Return of the O’'Mahoneys ” is being 
read at all the libraries ; and one notices with interest that the first 
book issued by the new firm of McClure & Co, is a volume of Irish 
stories by Mr. Frank Mathew, entitled “ At the Rising of the 
Moon,” studies in national life from the pen of an Irish student. 

This new movement must, I think, find sympathy among men 
and women interested in the spread of literature, if the scheme 
meets with one tithe of the success which its promoters hope for it, it 
ought to do much towards the social and intellectual benefit of the 
Irish, It ought, too, to give us from the hands and brains of those 
who know the truth of things, some real, unadorned picture of 
a history written in blood and tears,—the story of a nation 
whose life has been one long tragedy. It ought to move us to 
new sympathy, and teach us a new lesson. 

ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


IN THE SAME grand church where last the remains of Phillips 
Brooks were viewed the funeral services over the poet Lucy Larcom 
were held. Her friends came in numbers to Trinity Church to pay 
the last sad tribute, and the floral offerings were in themselves in- 
dicative of wealth of regard. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, publishers 
of Miss Larcom’s books, sent a large wreath of ivy filled with vio- 
lets ; Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s tribute was a bunch of roses and a 
wreath of laurel, while the members of the Wheaton Seminary Club, 
with remembrance of the six years in which Miss Larcom had taught 
at the Norton school, added their floral remembrance to the others. 
As Dr. Donald, the pastor, was ill, the services were conducted by 
his assistant. It is interesting to notice that one of the hymns 
chosen was the same selected for the funeral of Bishop Brooks, 
* For all the saints who from their labors rest.” A brief service 
was held at Beverly the same afternoon,and in that town the re- 
mains were interred. 

One of the last acts of Miss Larcom’s life was the writing of a 
note to the Wheaton Seminary Club acknowledging an unexpected 
gift from her “ girls” as she loved to call them. That was the last 
time a pen was in her hand. At the same time with this gift of 
$500 came another for a similar amount from her publishers, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It is said that Miss Larcom’s last work was the 
correction of the proof of her poem, Dreaming and Waking,” pub- 
lished in The Jn ent on the 13th of A iL 

According to authority which I have not had time to investigate 
but which I think is reliable, Lucy Larcom’s first verse has 
never been published, and the only transcript of its lines is that 
which can be gleaned from the memory of her brother Jonathan 
Larcom, who now, at the age of seventy-five, resides near Lowell. 
He says that one day when his sister, then about six or seven years 
of age, was playing in the garden he suggested to her that they 
write some poetry, and so each of them went to a corner of the 
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yard and attempted the task. He was utterly unsuccessful in 
evolving any rhyme, but she wrote out something which as near as 
can be remembered read as follows :— 
**One summer's day, said little Jane, 

I was walking down a shady lane, 

When suddenly the wind blew high 

And red lightning flashéd in the sky. 

The peals of thunder, how they roll. 

I felt myself a little cool, 

When just before I was so warm, 

And now around me is a storm.” 


It is a curious little bit of childish rhyme and is therefore rather 
interesting from that point of view. 

“ Though Mr. Charles A. Longfellow’s remains were cremated in 
Germantown, Pa., the ashes were retained for interment in the 
family tomb at Mount Auburn. [am told by a soldier friend of Mr, 
Longfellow that he was one of the most generous as well as bravest 
officers of our Army, and this little incident was related to me in 
illustration. Shortly after he joined his regiment, the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry, he learned that two brother officers would be un- 
able to receive their back pay because they had been captured by 
the enemy and their names stricken from the rolls. Now they had 
returned and found that through this technicality they could not draw 
money which assuredly should be theirs. Mr. Lotghdiew's sense of 
justice could not agree with this arrangement, nor could his kindness 
of heart permit it, so that, through a friend, he turned his own salary 
over to these two officers stipulating only that his name should not 
be mentioned in the matter. His Prove to whom he intrusted the 
oes urged, however, that he allow his name to be used as it would 

e so conducive to esprit de corps in the regiment. 

At the dedication of the new gymnasium for the Kindergarten for 
the Blind at Jamaica Plains last Friday, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read 
the following poem, composed especially for the occasion :— 

‘* There is a kindergarten of the mind 
More regal than the realm of sight, 
Richer than gold or gems combined, 

Man’s true inheritance and right. 


‘* Dark ignorance doth wall it round, 
And watchful guardians keep the key 
By which the entrance may be found 
To their domain of majesty. 


‘* There dwell great sages of the Past, 
The leaders and the saints of old, 
Souls in such noble features cast 
As have succeeding times controlled. 


‘‘ These little ones, whose darkened eyes 
Afford no lesson of the day; 
Stand waiting in a mute surprise 
Till we shall ope to them the way. 


‘‘ Say, shall they live and only hear 
Of joys which never can be theirs, 
Like sheep who have the pasture near 
Their sorrowing hunger never shares? 


‘* Our eyes are flooded with the light 
And varying charm of form and hue; 
Oh, give to them the inner light 
That brings the heavenly truth in view. 


‘* Our feet are free to come and go, 
But their’s are chained with doubt and fear; 
Then should our love console them so, 
That they shall rest in comfort near. 


‘*When man's Redeemer heavenward sped, 
He uttered a command of might: 

‘Feed ye my sheep, my lambs,’ He said, 
And softly vanished from man’s sight. 


“ So, pausing for a fitting word, 
These happy portals to unlock ; 
From distant Palestine I heard 
The gracious message, ‘ Feed my flock.’ 


‘*Sure when shall come the solemn hour 
That links us with Death’s shadowy sleep, 
This thought shall have uplifting power ; 
O Master! we have fed Thy sheep.” 


Little Helen Keller and Tommy Stringer were there to illustrate 
the good work accomplished for the afflicted little ones. The in- 
stitution needs about $70,000 at present, and it is hoped it will be 
aided in some way. 

The continuation of the Brinley Library sale brought satisfactory 
bids. Thus $109.50 was paid for a collection which embraced @ 
letter from William Johnson to the Governor of the Colonies 
ten the day after the battle of Lake George, Sept. 8, 1775, an € 
graving of the battle and a letter to Gov. Fitch of Connecticut 
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communicating to the militia officers the news of the surrender of 
Fort William ; while $36 was paid for a copy of a letter from 
Charles Chauncey relating the defeat of the French at Lake onan. 
This fifth and last yn of the library brought $14,654; and the 
four parts sold in New York having brought $112,554, the total is 
seen to be $127,208. 


Boston, April 25, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


In “ THE CoLossus” (F. J. Schulte & Co.) Mr. Opie Read has 
made a deliberate attempt to portray certain phases of life in Chi- 
cago which have hitherto escaped the novelist. The name of a 
great mercantile establishment is the title of the volume, and the 

ead of the firm is its strongest character, skilfully and suggestively 
drawn. The life of the huge shop is flashed on us now and then, 
but one feels it in its effect upon the millionaire himself rather than 
in any detailed description of its workings. It is the background 
of the composition, unobtrusive, but coloring the entire work. The 
writer accepts it for what it is, dealing frankly with it and making 
no attempt to point a moral, nor to unfold a theory in regard to its 
effect. But he indicates certain principles of its government which 
can hardly be called humane, and the rapacity of some of its chiefs 
is sharply suggested. There is no mistaking the Western flavor of 
the book, and its style has an almost telegraphic abruptness that 
expresses in a way the city’s restless, hurrying life. Its swiftness 
of movement makes it readable, though the incidents are not cohe- 
sive and the plot is sensational. The cleverness of the novel lies 
not in these, however, but in its rapid and effective characterization 
on broad lines, and in its vivacity of utterance in reproducing some 
familiar city —_. Few of the conversations in which women 
take part have the touch of nature, notably those impossible inter- 
ludes in the.newspaper office which bear no mark of truth, Mr. 
Read, in fact, does not understand the refinements of social inter- 
course, and where he attempts to make his characters most deli- 
cate and honorable they are often ludicrous. The entire concep- 
tion is based on a false theory of honor, and the writer has 
attempted a difficult task in trying to arouse one’s sympathies for a 
man who is foolish enough to promise to enact a lie and weak 
enough to keep his word. One cannot but suspect his motives in 
spite of his haughty independence. 

_In Bohemia Mr. Read is more at home than in Philistia, and his 
pictures of life at the Press Club are among the best things he has 
done, exaggerated as they may seem to one unfamiliar with such 
careless, improvident, light-hearted journalists. Some of their talk 
has wit in it, plentifully flavored with slang and even vulgarity, but its 
merit lies in a certain convincing truth of atmosphere. An occa- 
sional swift description of character is vivid, like that of Flummers, 
which concludes: “ All his utterances were declamatory; and he 
had a set of scallopy gestures that were far beyond the successful 
mimicry of his fellows. The less he thought the more wisely he 
talked. Meditation hampered him, and like a rabbit, he was gen- 
erally at his best when he first ‘jumped up.’” In his more 

red character-drawing the author is less successful, and 

he has failed with his priggrsh hero, and even more lamentably 

with the villain, whose full and free confession is hardly con- 

sistent with his harsh and secretive nature. George Wither- 

m, the chief of the Colossus Company, has more of vigorous 

le in him than any two of the other characters. His person- 

ality is cleverly handled ; and his absorption in business, leaving 

only a secondary interest even in the return of his son lost 

from childhood, is well touched off. One of the most skilful con- 

trasts in this portrayal lies in the merchant’s modest silence in 

regard to his own achievements and his boastful exultant pride in 

of the city. At the end of the book Mr. Read leaves his 

ers in the air—a lame and impotent conclusion, but perhaps 

the only one possible, as it would certainly be difficult to follow up 
80 fantastic a creation as Dr. Golyer. 

The two great decorations in the Woman's Building—I use the 
adjective advisedly—are now in potion’ and they are an interest- 
ing contrast. No one who is familiar with Mrs. MacMonnies’s 
graceful work could be prepared for so rapid a development as her 
Present achievement displays. It has far more dignity and strength, 
more symmetry and beauty than anything she has previously done, 
and it shows a finer thoughtfulness, a more poetic. feeling. The 
influence of Puvis de Chavannes is evident in the work, but it is a 
beneficent influence and not slavishly followed. Something of his 
clear cool color she has caught in her background, with its 
gg blue-green trees, and something of his direct simplic- 

its horizontal and vertical lines; but the composition is 

More crowded than his, and in the figures there is a greater variety 
color, a eatine the subject of “ Primitive Woman,” Mrs. Mac- 
Honnies some of the more of her duties. 
fh the left she shows the plowshare and the graceful sowers, and 
central panel a group of women carrying jars upon their 
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heads give movement to the picture, a swinging, graceful proces- 
sional, Near them a woman bathes her child in a l, and an- 
other, tall and majestic, stands draped in warm rich black,—a note 
that strengthens and harmonizes the color scheme. A fine group 
at the right shows the return from the chase; a stalwart man re- 
counting his adventures to the wondering women. The entire work 
is decorative, and Mrs, MacMonnies has conceived her work as a 
part of the room for which it was intended, thus uniting her scheme 
to that of the great gallery it ornaments. 

The second number of Zhe Contributors’ Magazine, which is 
privately printed for members of the Contributors’ Club, was writ- 
ten chiefly by professionals. Mr. Henry B. Fuller has two articles, 
one on Seville and the other a review of “ ping og and among 
the other contributors to a readable number are Mr. H. R. Heaton, 
Mr. George P. Upton, Mr. Oliver T. Morton, Mrs. Henrotin and 
Miss Kirkland. Mr. Fuller’s new novel, by the way, will be printed 


‘in Harper's Weekly, instead of the Monthly, beginning early in 


June. Its title is to be ‘“‘ The Cliff-Dwellers.’ 
CHICAGO, 25 April, 1893. Lucy MONROE, 


Country Pleasures Near New York 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I have been tly pleased with the occasional pees in 
The Critic that have spoken a word in favor of secluded retreats in 
the country ; especially for professional people, brain-workers, and 
especially in the heated term. We hear enticing stories of “ aban- 
doned farms” that are almost given away, with a horse and b 
thrown in, but they are generally located in some indefinite part of 
Vermont or Pennsylvania where it would take two days, two 
horses and two guides to find one’s farm after he had purchased it. 
No wonder that the weary Cy osigh and brush-wielders, who 
are more or less wedded to Gotham streets, shrink from becoming 
“ abandoned farmers” and fighting stones, briars and potato beetles 
for the reward of even a cycle in that far Cathay. Now the fact is 
that one can find cheap farms, picturesque scenery, high ground and 
healthful air, and abundance of acres in all stages of tameness or wild- 
ness, within an hour and a half of New York, if one knows where to 
look. I have a pet hobby-horse of an idea, or call it a figure, or a 
figure-head, shaped like this: It is an imaginary line drawn about 
New York City bows 30 to 40 miles in radius, not a perfect circle, but 
near to it, which I call“ the speculative circle.” Within this distance 
of the city you will find tamed landscape, “ Queen Anne” houses 
and building-lot values sitting like ogres on the land. Just beyond 
this circle is the golden zone for home buyers. The old farmers 
are scared out or dying off. The young people have yielded to 
urban enchantments and fled to the towns, while beautiful sites, 
cosy old houses, gardens and orchards invite the tired brain-work- 
ers of the city to come out and buy them, improve the land and 
improve their own souls. 

This view of the circle of cheap farm homes is not a mirage. 
Now I will reduce it to facts: A bit of experience first. Four 
years ago I offered $2000 for a charming site of ten acres near 
Scarsdale in Westchester. It commanded an artist's vista of the 
chocolate-colored Palisades between high hills, while to the eastward 
one looked down on New Rochelle and the Sound, Quiet, seclusion, 
beauty were all around. While the agent was telegraphing, and 
the owner was hourly dropping down to my re, I found and 
bought a still better bargain, But now that first site is in the 
circle of speculative values. Within twenty-four hours after I bid 
on it, it was bought for $200 more than I offered, and now it is “ not 
for sale,” Suburban improvement companies have settled on all 
the land, and with their building-lot maps, like big waffie-irons, 
have fried and sizzlec prices up to the scalding poe ia 

Just outside of the speculative circle I know of bargains like this : 
There is a 7 — tract, half on a high ye ng wo esny Hy 
abruptly in front to a large trout stream, skirting its windings for a 
third of a mile. A lovely egg Bee al a glimpse of the Sound, this 
lovely brook for aang. and , for eye-delight and nature- 
music, with a few tumbledown buildings, for $2300! A neat cot- 
tage and barn could be built on the place for from $1200 upward. 

ikewise there is a 75-acre farm with an old 14-story little white 
cottage, new carriage-house and old barn, occupying the brow of a 
ridge with a glorious view of scores of miles of the Sound and Long 
Island, for a $3600, 

I know of a perfect eyry of a house that cost a dozen years ago 
$5000 or $6000, on a heaven-kissing altitude for this country, 
with a bird’s-eye view of a half-dozen villages, and looking in the 
ee in her mirror. Barns, and 36 acres thrown 
in, for ’ 

heen eaten may substantiate my ones that for $2000 
to $5000, or an annual expense in interest of $100 to $300, one can 
find plenty of land and a cosy summer home within easy drive of 
salt water, yet on an elevation of 400 feet or more, and within one 
to one and a half hour’s railroad ride of New York City. 

SPRINGDALE, CONN. CHC, 
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The Fine Arts 
“Gothic Architecture” 

“ GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE,” by Edward Corroyer, is a transla-~ 
tion of one of a series of architectural manuals by the author, who 
is an architect in the employ of the French Government. As the 
object of the present volume is to work out a theory of evolution 
beginning not with the Gothic but with Roman architecture, and 
as the author frequently refers to his former volume on Roman- 
esque architecture for proof of what he advances in this, it is to be 
hoped that his history of Romanesque architecture will also be 
translated. The present work, however, is fairly complete in itself, 
as the author includes a sufficient number of examples of the tran- 
sition period, and the reader who has some knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles soveroing vaulted construction will be able to fol- 
low him in his demonstration, He passes from the curious cupolas 
of St. Front at Périgueux to the groined vaults of Angers and 
Laval, and thence to the completed Gothic including the use of the 
flying buttress, There follow several chapters on the churches and 
cathedrals of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cent- 
uries, and then the author ay on to describe Gothic painting, sculpt- 
ure and stained glass, and lay and domestic architecture. The prin- 
cipal merit of the book, however, is in its numerous and carefully 
prepared drawings. The work of Mr. Walter Armstrong, as editor, 
seems to be confined to an attack on M. Corroyer’s “ Chauvinism ” 
in claiming the Gothic as a French style. Mr. Armstrong says with 
truth that at the time of the rise of Gothic architecture northeastern 
France and southern England were, in such matters, practically one 
country; but they were so decause French influence predominated ; 
and, while there is plenty of proof that French architects were con- 
cerned in the building of English cathedrals, there is no proof of a 
corresponding influence exercised by England on France. M. Cor- 
royer’s “ Chauvinism ” is, in fact, merely a moderate patriotism, and 
though it may have led him wrong in one or two instances, it does 
not in any considerable degree impair the value of his book. (§2. 
Macmillan & Co.) 


Hamerton's “ Drawing and Engraving” 
“ DRAWING AND ENGRAVING,” by P. G. Hamerton, is made up 
from the author's articles in “‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica” re- 
vised and extended, and include a historical and technical account 


of drawing from the flourishing period of ancient Egyptian art and 


of engraving from the first block books to the present time. Mr. 
Hamerton speaks of advanced Egyptian art as “ primitive,” and of 
Greek art as beginning where Egyptian left off—a simple but inac- 
curate way of reading history. Similarly, he speaks of classic art 
having completely died out before northern art began—a sweeping 
statement which should be taken with much reserve. In his preface 
he insists on the educational value of drawing and on the influence 
of technique on expression, and his remarks on both subjects are 
very sensible. In both divisions of the present book he goes over 
much ground that he had already covered in his book on “ The 
Graphic Arts,” but his descriptions of technical processes are, we 
think, clearer in the present work, and more likely to be of value 
to the amateur and the collector. In an appendix he compares 
some of Turner's drawings of French scenery with the actual land- 
scapes, showing how freely Turner handled the material that Nature 
supplied him. There are numerous good illustrations on wood, 
steel, copper, etc. ($7. Macmillan & Co.) 


The Municipal Art Society 

THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY, organized on March 22, held 
its first regular meeting on Monday last in the rooms of the Archi- 
tectural League, 215 West 57th Street. A permanent organization 
was effected and the following officers unanimously elected : Presi- 
dent, Richard M. Hunt; Vice-President, William A. Coffin; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, W. S. V. Allen; Secretary, E. Hamilton Bell ; 
Treasurer, Cyrus J. Lawrence; Counsel, James H. Ward. The 
Executive Committee is made up of Edwin H. Blashfield, W. H. 
Low, George W. Maynard, E. H. Kendall, H. i Hardenbergh, W. 
B, Bigelow, Augustus St. Gaudens, J. Q. A. Ward, Olin Warner, 
Perry Belmont, y Armewong Chanler, W. T. Evans and the Mayor, 
who is a member ex-officio, A letter was read from Mayor Gilroy 
heartily indorsing the ae of the Society, A committee was 
appointed by the President to make arrangements for a public meet- 
ing in May for the discussion of the needs and objects of the Soci- 
ety. It is proposed to obtain by competition works of art for the 
decoration of the municipal buildings. Three prizes will be offered 
every year, and the work will be passed upon by a committee of 
forty. The object is to provide sculptural and pictorial decorations 
for the public buildings and parks in New York. It is desired to 
secure a membership of at least 2000 men and women. The com- 
petitions will be open to everyone. The Society at present has 
nearly 200 members, 
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Art Notes 


THE THREE PRIZES founded by the late Julius Hallgarten, for 
the first, second and third best pictures painted by American citi- 
zens under thirty-five years old and exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design, were awarded on April 19 to C. Morgan 
Mclihenney for his painting ‘Gray Morning,” Edward A. Bell for 
“The Five Dreamers,” and Henry Prellwitz for ‘ The Prodigal 
Son.” As no award had been made for three years, the prizes 
amounted to more than three times their original figures, which 
were $300, $200 and $100. The Academy will make an effort to 
have the terms of the trust so modified that fifty exhibitors will 
not have to vote on the prizes every year, the impossibility of se- 
curing that number having prevented the awards being made in 
1891 and 1892. Mr. McIlhenney, who won the first Hallgarten 
prize, won also the W. T. Evans cag for water-color work. His 
“Gray Morning” has been sold for $800. 


—At the opening of the twenty-fifth semi-annual exhibition of 
the Metropolitan , etn of Art, on April 19, much interest was 
shown in two paintings by Turner—‘“ Boulogne Harbor : Storm 
Coming On” and “ The Grand Canal in Venice, from the Madonna 
della Salute,” loaned by Cornelius Vanderbilt. The latter picture 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1835, and was bought from 
the estate of Lord Dudley about three years ago by Mr. Vander- 
bilt, who, it is said, paid $100,000 for it. Another interesting pict- 
ure is “ Hadleigh Castle : Storm Clearing Off,” by Constable, also 
loaned by Mr. Vanderbilt. These three masterpieces will adorn 
the walls of the gallery for at least six months. 


Explorations in Egypt 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

So constant and vivid to the world are the many-sided discoveries 
in Egypt in every branch of human knowledge and so well-known 
is the Egypt Exploration Fund, that it seems, archzologically at least, 
a bit of supererogation, to tell your readers that the Society is “ very 
much alive” in digging, deciphering, and in phototyping and re- 
cording what it finds and sees to be valuable—and that money is 
needed, Not to run on, I simply ask your readers to freely write 
to me for circulars, and add that “ Ahnas” (Vol. XI, in the series) 
is nearly ready, which goes to all our subscribers to the explora- 
tions of $5 and upwards, Ws. C, WINSLOW, 

525 BEACON STREET, Boston, April 21, 1893. 


A New Italian Poet 


Miss G. S. GODKIN, sister of the editor of The Evening Post, 
writes to The Literary World of London of the new Italian poet, 
Signorina Ada Negri :— 

“ A new poet has arisen in these days whom all Italy from end 
to end is reading and talking about. The second edition of her 
little volume, ‘ Fatalita,’ has been issued within this month by 
Treves, in Milan, and the first supply of the Florence booksellers 
was sold off at once. And yet this poor girl, Ada Negri, has lived 
and is still living the miserable and laborious life of a teacher in 
the national schools, which barely supplies the necessaries of life 
to her and her invalid mother, and affords her hardly any leisure 
for study or the cultivation of her talents. From her childhood 
misfortune was her companion, she says; she has never known 
what ease of mind or body meant, and yet she had an insatiable 
ambition to break loose from her sordid surroundings and soar to 
an atmosphere in harmony with her poetic thoughts. 

‘** Crebbe col biuo e qui nel core 
Una feroce nostalgia di sole.’ 

“ Her verses are naturally of a sad, almost pessimistic tone, but 
there is evidence of true genius in some of her productions ; a 
spirit of independence breathes through them, and gives the 
that Ada Negri, now her merit has begun to be recognized, 
surmount her difficulties and obstacles, outlive the crudities of youth, 
and give the world some fine work which will redound to her honor 
even more than the present collection of poems.” 

Another correspondent in Italy writes to the same journal of the 
good fortune that has just come to Signorina Negri, which we hope 
will not have the lamentable effect upon her that Mr. William 
Watson's — fortune had upon him :— 

“ Ada Negri, the author of ‘ Fatalita,’ though only twenty years 
of age, has already suffered so much want, and has enjoyed 9 
little of the world’s sunshine for which she thirsted, that we fe 
joice at the announcement in the Milan ///ustrazione Popoia 
that she has been assigned a prize, amounting to 1800 francs 
(72/.) a year, by a committee of learned men appointed to cone 
her merits. As she is a good, modest girl, devoted to her E> 
mother, and fulfils conscientiously her duties as schoolmistress 
this pension will meet with universal approbation. The prize Wa 
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instituted in 1864 in favor of Giannina Mibli, a famous zmprovvisa- 
trice, with the contributions of the most distinguished ladies in 
Italy, and on her death, in 1886, it was left unused till now. It will 
give comparative ease to the young teacher, who is preparing a 
second volume of poetry for the press.” 











The Best Ten American Books 


ON THE 27th of May, weshall print a list of the ten books named by 
our readers as the greatest yet produced in America, or by Americans. 

The number chosen is an arbitrary one, but the same objection 
could be made to any other. It has the merit of being conveniently 
small, yet not too small to admit of a considerable variety in the 
character of the works selected. en a reader will send in a list 
of ten titles who might hesitate to make up a longer one—and we 
want as many lists as we can get. 

To the person from whom we shall receive, not later than May 
13, the list most nearly identical with the one apes pu of the ten 
books receiving the greatest number of votes, we will send, prepaid, 
any book or books the winner may select, whose aggregate price, at 

ishers’ es, shall not exceed $1o, 

If several lists come equally close to the one published, the prize 
will be given to that which first reaches us. 

The competitor’s choice is not limited to any class of works; and, 
for convenience, the word “ book” will be held to include any well- 
defined group of an author’s writings. In the case of Lowell, for 
instance, the poems would count as one book, the literary essays 
and addresses as another, the political speeches and essays as a third, 

Lists may be written on postal cards, but not with a pencil. If 
note-paper is used, write on one side of the sheet only, and put the 
words “Ten Best Books” on the envelope. Write plainly and 
clearly; and see that your list reaches us mot later than May 13. 





Notes 


HEREAFTER, at the beginning of each month, The Crétic will 
publish a review of the new magazines, filling several pages. The 
editors are convinced that the amount, variety and quality of the 
literature published in the leading magazines demand this recogni- 
tion on the part of a literary newspaper; and that their readers, 
few of whom are regular subscribers for more than one or two 
magazines, will find this new department not only highly interest- 
ing, but — valuable in advising them what to thes at the 
news-stands, 


— Un Scrupule,” M. Paul Bourget’s new book, just issued b 
Amblard & Meyer Bros. of this city, is, we believe, the first woek 
cers in French in this country under the new copyright law. 

¢ firm named above has opened a branch of the well-known 
Paris house of A. Lemerre. 


—The French publishers are going to have a fine exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, This is returning good for evil, for the United 
States did not do itself justice at the Paris Exhibition. There will 

some 2000 volumes displayed, at a cost to the publishers of 
yr francs. Victor Hugo’s works will occupy a prominent place 

this exhibit. Hébert sends a :ollection of one hundred engrav- 
ings to accompany the Hetzel-Quantin “ Ne-Varietur” editions of 
the poet’s works, The exhibit of the National Printing-Office will 
be found in the French Government building. 

—Prof. H. H. Boyesen is ne well-attended course of ten 
lectures on literature to the New York Public School Teachers’ 

ion. It will be finished on May 3. The lectures are given 
at the Normal College. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford will have an article in the May 
North American Review on his tempernnce sae of opening saloons 
under church patronage. Questions and criticisms by mail are re- 
quested, and in dia Tene number of the Review, the writer will 
Teply to those that seem to him most worthy of consideration. 

—For William Watson's new volumes, his poem, “ The Eloping 
Angels” and his prose work, “ Excursions in Criticism,” the Lon- 
don demand was so great that the first edition was entirely sold 
during the first week. 

—~Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, the well-known archzologist, who 

the past twelve years has been making explorations on the sites 
ancient towns, sanctuaries, etc., in the island of Cyprus, un- 
the auspices of the British, Berlin and Cyprus Museums, and 
Whose elaborate work on “Cyprus, the Bible and Homer ” has just 
published, is to lecture in this city on Monday, May 8, at 
the hig Hall, on “ My Explorations in Cyprus.” . Richter is 
living authority on — antiquities. His monu- 

is 


ntal book ’ 
; rang ¢ subject is published, in this market, by B. Wes- 


A few days Miss Stella , the young American vio- 
Inst, daughter of Mr. Gifford: Dyer, the Chicago artist, played be- 
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fore Queen Victoria at the Villa Palmieri, Florence. The Queen 
expressed herself as “ very much pleased,” and later in the evening 
all three of the gentlemen in waiting—Gen. Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
Col. Clerk and Major Biggs—assured. Miss we that her effort had 
been a marked success. A few weeks earlier, Miss Dyer played 
several times before the Empress Frederick, while the latter was 
visiting Venice. Miss Dyer has been studying for the past.ten 
years under the best masters on the Continent, and has been a 

lauded in the drawing-rooms of leading families in most of the 

uropean capitals—a good record for a girl who is scarcely more 
than twenty. 

—Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia, announce a series of 
books by modern French authors, to be printed in French and 
edited for use as reading-books by students. 


—The series of short stories which Mr. H, C. Bunner has been 
contributing to Puck under the title of “ Made in France,” and 
which are free adaptations from Maupassant, will be published b 
Keppler & Schwarzmann in a volume uniform with Mr. Bunner’s 
“ Short Sixes” and “ The Runaway Browns.” 

—Miss Betham Edwards has just concluded the second volume 
of her “ Survey of France.” It will be published early in the au- 
tumn, at which time she will also have a new novel ready for the 
press. 


—Mr, Charles W. Gould, receiver of the United States Book Coe 
and its branches, announces that on May 1 the offices of the six 
subsidiary companies—Lovell, Coryell & Co., Hovendon Co,, and 
the National, International, Seaside, and Empire Co,’s—will be 
removed to the present office of the parent concern, at sane 7 
East 16th Street. All shipping will be po from Williamsburgh. 

—Prof. William A. Scott has written for Prof. Ely’s Library of 
Economics and Politics a volume on “ Repudiation of State Debts 
in the United States,” and T. Y. Crowell & Co, will publish it early 
in May. 

—Since Wednesday of last week, Mr. Edwin Booth has been 
dangerously ill at his = ger in the Players’ Club building in 
Gramercy Park, a paralytic attack having prostrated him in the 
morning of that day; so the Ladies’ Day reception of the Club, on 
Shakespeare’s birthday, had to be indefinitely postponed, 

—The Library of the late George H. Moore, LL.D,, for many 
years Librarian of the New York Historical Society, and Superin- 
tendent of the Lenox Library, will be sold at auction on Monday, 
May 8, and following days by Bangs & Co. It includes many a 
scarce book in the department of Americana. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will — to-day “ The¥Life and 
Work of John Ruskin,” by W. G. Collingwood; ‘ Donald Marey,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; “A Cathedral Courtship, and Penel- 
ope’s English Experiences,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; “Sally 
Dows, and Other Stories,” by Bret Harte; and “ From Chattanooga 
to Petersburg, under Generals Grant and Butler,” by William Far- 
rar Smith. 

—At the annual dinner of the Manuscript SS well- 
known orpoleetion of American composers—at the Gilsey House 
on Thursday, April 20, Mr. Gerrit Smith, the Society’s President, 
made a brief opening speech which contained a merited tribute to 
the progress of musical composition in America, and Mr. Parke 
Godwin talked of the origin and development of music. Mr. 
Richard W. Gilder, after complimenting the makers of the music 
of songs, said something in behalf of the writers of the words, and 
told of amusing experiences of American authors in having their 
verses changed and added to, and new titles given to their songs. 
The publishers of music, he said, were apt to ignore the authors 
altogether. With the advance of music in this country as an orig- 
inal art, there should be a better understanding between musical 
and literary artists. Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Signor Campanini and 
others sang, and piano solos were played by Mr, John F. Gilder. 

—Says Robert Sherard in The Author ;—“ Before the réprise of 
‘ Musette ’ at the Gymnase Theatre, de Maupassant’s friends thought 
to make the communication of the news that his successful piece 
was to be put on the stage again a test of what piety eg and 
memory. might remain in him. When the poor Master heard 
the news, he merely shook his head and said, ‘Ah, c'est bien 


: on 


mauvais. 

—Robert Clarke & Co, have in pi tion “ The History of 
Illinois and Louisiana under the French Rule,” by Joseph Wallace ; 
and in press a limited edition of three com volumes—“ Donn 
Piatt, His Work and His Ways,” by Charles Grant Miller ; Col. 
Piatt’s “ Sunday Meditations,” and his “ Plays and Poems.” 

—It is to raise $50,000 subscription for the pur- 
chase of fhe ownsend Li igen Poms a collection of 
national, State, and individual records of the late war. 1- 
lar subscribed will be entitled to one vote, and a majority of 


sf 





ae votes cast will decide to what college the library shall go. 
ubscriptions can be sent to White, Morris & Co., 100 Broadway, 
custodians of the fund. 


—The Theatre of Arts and Letters began its second week of 
public performances at Palmer's Theatre on Monday night, pre- 
senting Frank R. Stockton and zagene W. Presbrey’s “ Squirre 
Inn,” from Mr. Stockton’s story of the same title. Brander Mat- 
thews’s one-act play, “‘ The Decision of the Court,” is still a part of 
the bill. 

—* Over the Lawn to the White House” is the name of a book 
written in rhyme by Mrs. M. B. Lincoln and illustrated by Emma 
Maynicke, these two ladies being also the publishers. 


—For the first time for many years, John Ruskin attended“a 
public gathering the other night, being present at the first concert 
of the Coniston Choral Society. He seemed in good health, and 
evidently enjoyed the music, frequently applauding the performers. 
He remained to the close. 


—Any one who wishes to refresh his memory of the famous 
Admiral Jean Bart, for whom the. big. French cruiser now in this 
port is named, may find his story retold under the title “ Monsieur, 
the Captain of the Caravel” in ‘Chivalric Days,” in the series of 
Stories of Heroism by Elbridge S. Brooks. 


—At the annual meeting of the New York Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society on April 21, the following officers were 
elected :—President, Dr. H. Carrington Bolton; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Bird Grinnell; Second Vice-Presidents, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse, Mrs. Ma ). 
Field, Mrs, Henry Draper; Secretary, William Burnett Tuthill ; 
Treasurer, Sidney A. Smith. 


—Nothing more significant of the fact that illustration in daily 
journalism has “come to stay” could well be imagined than 
the adoption of this popular feature by the Philadelphia Ledger. 
The accession of the New York 7%mes to the ranks of the “ picture- 
papers” was less significant, for Mr. Childs’s paper is nothing if not 
conservative. Its conservatism is in essentials only, however, for 
it has changed its form some fourteen times since 1836, the year 
of its foundation, Just now it has gone back from “blanket” 
size to a sheet 224 x 15 inches, 


—A new play, says The St. James's Budget, “ Prince Karatoff,” 
is to be given by Mr, and Mrs, Kendal. In this Mrs, Kendal will 
play a Nihilist, and the central interest lies in a silver bomb which 

as a drawing-room ornament, The author is Mr. Harry 

,a ? pe American journalist, who some years ago came to 

En and was attached to the New York Hera/d (European 

edition). Mr, Dam has already made an essay in dramatic author- 

ship—* Diamond Dene,” which was unconventional and a succés 

d@estime. 1n this play Miss Dorothy Dorr made her English début. 

= recently appeared, under the announcements of marriages, 

the names “Dam—Dorr.” Mr. Dam is not the first American 

journalist to graduate into play-writing, Mr. Bronson Howard and 
the late D, G. Lloyd being notable instances of such graduation. 


—Some of the prices brought at Bangs & Co.’s auction-rooms 
last week were as follows :—First edition of Emerson’s “ Nature,” 
$7.25; an octavo — containing Franklin’s anonymous “ Re- 
flexions on Courtship and Marri 2, B16 first edition of Thoreau’s 
“ Excursions,” $5.12; and the first edition of Whittier’s poems, 
Philadelphia, 1838, $7. 

—G, W. S. cables to last Sunday’s 7+zbune as follows, concern- 
ing a new book by the leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition in the 
House of Commons :—“ Mr. Balfour’s ‘Essays and Addresses,’ 
temic this week, contains nothing that is new, the volume 

ing made up of reprints. The papers will, nevertheless, be new to 
most readers, and Mr. Balfour’s place in public life gives interest 
to the collection. It is not, however, his political eminence alone 
which attracts attention, but his reputation as a thinker, as a stu- 
dent in many different fields, as a man who has led intellectually, 
as well as politically and pips a full life. He has opinions, and 
he has the courage of them. The sensation which his address as 
Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s on the Pleasures of Reading produced, 
has not been forgotten. He ventured to discourse on the enjoy- 
ment, the mere ney oer ne independently of profit, to be derived 
from the reading of books. He shocked the pedants and the prigs, 
and he delighted men of the world who are also men of books, and 
—, delighted real scholars hardly less. This address now 

gures as the first essay of this volume of essays, and is followed 
by six others, on Berkeley; on Handel, which the musical people 
> a masterpiece of musical and. esthetic criticism ; on Cobden, 
which is a political treatise of rare merit ; on Politics; on Political 
Economy ; on Progress, and on the Religion of Humanity. The 
serge - a picture, not complete, yet a good likeness, of the mind of 
author. 
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The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica. 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con 


venience of reference.) 
QUESTIONS 
1698.—Please give the pronunciation of the names of two 


characters in Kingsley’s ‘‘ Yeast,” Tregana and Argemone. 
HONESDALE, PA, Cc. Tu 


[Probably 7ré.gd'-na and Ar-gem' -b-n?—( g like /).] 





1699.-— Can you explain what use a Pilot can be put to at sea? 
Why did the author of ‘‘ Crossing the Bar” represent that he could 
get on without a Pilot until he was well out on a boundless ocean, 
and then, for the first time, expect ‘‘ to see his Pilot face to face”? 
The first lovely stanza describes him entering on the eternal voy. 
age—putting ‘‘ out to sea.” And the second and third confirm the 
impression. But the fourth utterly bewilders me by representing 
him far away from the shore and the bar, hoping to see a Pilot 
whom he could not then need, G. R. &. 

[Some one has said that this poem is ‘‘ too sacred for comment.” 
The above comment, if not profane, is at least prosaic. There is 
many a beautiful figure in poetry that will not bear logical an- 
alysis This one, however, can be explained and justified, ifs 
cold-blooded querist demands it. The mariner who sets forth on 
the literal ocean knows the course he must take, and needs no pilot 
until he is entering the port for which he is bound; but he who 
crosses the bar that separates this earthly lile from the life beyond 
spreads his sails on an unknown sea. What chart or compass or 
sextant shall serve him there? What course shall he steer for his 
desired haven? Does he not need a Pilot from the start and all 
the way, as the flood bears him far from our bourne of Time and 
Space ?—R.] 





Publications Received 


(Recerr of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further netic 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no addrents 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 


Ad W.F. E Nehemiah, and Esther. Ed. by W. R. Nicoll. §$r.50. 
ieney zra, Ne ‘ sther. by re . 


ong & Son, 
Aho, J. Squire Hellman, and Other Stories. soc. Casse Bub. 
Balzac de. A Great Man of the Provincesjin Paris. Tr. by ‘ P. Wormeley. $1.9. 


ised Land ey) 

Bengough,M. A. Ina Promised Land. soc. arper 

Boyesen, H. H. Social Strugglers. $1.2 Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
n 





ss 








5. 
Brown, T. E. Old John, and Other Poems. $1.75. Macmillan & Co, 
Carey, R. N. Little Miss Muffet. $1.25. Phila,: J. B. Lipplaces i 
Cauvain, H. A Village Priest. Tr. by A.D. Vandam, 35c. F. arne & 
Chittenden, W. L. h Verses. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Ferrier, S. E. Destiny, 2 vols. $2.50. Boston: Roberts Bros 
Finck, H. T. Wagner and his Works. 2vols. $4. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Fitch, A.M. The Loves of Paul Fenly. §:. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Fullerton, W. M. Patriotism and Science. §r. Boston : Roberts 
Gorden. 4, J The Holy apiet be nang soon Stes. F. S Revell 
ns, B. J. Astronomy for Every-Day TS. goc. . 
Hulme, F, E, Birth and De lopment of O; t. $r.25. Macmillan & 
Isaacs, A. S. Stories from the Rabbis. $1.25. C. L. Webster & 
Laurie, A. P. The Food of Plants. 435c. Macmillan & 
Leon, N. P.de. The Columbus Gallery. N. P. de Leon, 
Leon, N. P. de, The Caravels of Columbus. soc. N. P. de Leon. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co 
Lytton, Earl of. King Poppy. reen & Co, 





e Longmans, 
A. A. os, and es Poems. $1.50. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Br. 
Morfill, W. R. The Story of Poland. §$:.50. G. A 
‘orris, W.O. Napoleon, $1.50. G. P. Putnam's 
Morse, J. T., Jr. breham Lincela. 0 velo, feta ioagheen, Mifflin & Co. 
ehrlin; ‘orth . Parts VI., ° ° 
 * ee Milwaukee : Geo, Brumdet. 














New York Free Circulating Li , Catalogue of. Bond 
Owen : 5. Skeptics of the Italian Lanlouane. $3.50. Macmillan te 
Parr, Mrs. e Sevies. foc Cassell Pub, 
Prentiss,C, E. Fileetin, oughts. $: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Ramsay, W. M. The Church in the Roman Empire before AD. 170, | $s. 


‘nam’s 
Rathborne, St. G. Major Matterson of Kentucky. St. Paul : Price Meg 
pone. 5. oe om 8m F. T. 
Scen ’ nox. 

ial ae ng d Wri “% et Orta Geoeel =" ot ee 
$ . FE. an tin rz. 
Scott, w The Heart of Midlothian. (Dryburgh Ed} x85. janes 


stone, M. BE, A Riddle of Luck. $x.as. 





s 

Sturgis R., and Others, Homes in City and Country. $2. as. Scri 

Swan A. Poets the Interpreters ~ | their Age. os 50. Macmillan & 

x omas, A ued Mistsboen. $x. : - Cassell Pub, 
‘ollemache, L. A. of Stumbling. $:. 

Tollemache, L. A., and B. L. Safe Studies. $s. ; 

Van Rensselaer. M.G. Art Out-of-Doors. $1.50. Chas. Scribner's 

Verity, J. B.  anieny | up to Date. sc. F. Warne 4° 

Warren, ¢ L. Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. $2.75. Macmillan 

Winter, W. Shadows of the Stage. 5c. Macmillan 








'E will send to any address in the United States or Canis 
any book noticed or advertised in The Critic on Hos, 
publisher's price, THe Critic Co., 747 Broadway, New 
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Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


UTTERLY MISTAKEN. 

A Novel. By ANNIzE THomAs (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlep), author of ‘‘ Playing for High 
Stakes,” ‘‘That Other Woman,” ‘‘ He 
Cometh not, She Said,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 


In this, her latest novel, we find Annie Thomas at 
her best. The unique features of the plot, and the 
thoroughly original style of treatment would be sure 
to enlist favorable atrention, even though the author 
were not already a popular favorite. 


By MRS, PARR. 
THE SQUIRE. 

ANovel. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘‘ Doro- 
thy Fox,” etc., etc. 1 vol., r2mo, paper, 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 50 cents; 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00, 

“Intensely interesting.” —Boston Home Journal. 
“Mrs. Parr’s is a practised hand,’”’—S/ringfield 
Republican, 
* At once touching and ennobling.”—7he Congre- 
gationatist. 
By JUHANI AHO. 
SQUIRE HELLMAN, 

And other Stories. By JuHani AHO, 1 
vol,, 16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents; Cas- 
sells ‘' Unknown” Library. 


Deserves, and is sure, to awaken far more than 
ordinary interest, not only by its intrinsic litera: 
charms, but because it presents the jirst Eng) 
translation of a Finnish novel. 


By B, L, FARJEON. 


THE LAST TENANT. 

A Novel. By B. L. Farjzon, author of 
“Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘‘ Great 
Porter Square,” ‘‘ Griff,” ‘‘ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” ‘‘The Sacred Nugget,” etc. 1 
yol,, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


This isthe best thing Mr. Farjeon has written in 
many a day :—The story of a haunted house, told with 
such matter-of-fact detail, that, once begun, it must 
be read to the end. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Woo- 
ing O't,” ‘‘Which Shall it Be?” etc., etc. 
I vol., t2mo, Cassell’s Sunshine Series; 
paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00, 
dunt  gehone chareeters ere cuttined wih that ort 
GAME Alciy epee Bee employe wit 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. 
A Tragic Comedy of To-Day. By Mrs. W. 
K, Cuirrorp, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith's 


Crime,” ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford is one of the most popular 
Rovelists of the day, possessin 1 ’ 
which is at once bright and entertaining. g esestiee 

By E. W. HORNUNG. 
TINY LUTTRELL. 
A Novel. By E. W. Hornunc. 1 vol., 
tamo, cloth, $1.00. 


oh Story of Australian life, with a turn at England 
naive it contrast. The book promises to be a favor- 


LONDON’s LATEST SUCCESS. 


“| sera THE BANNS.” 
ary . a comedy which was played 


By Frank Frankrort Moore. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
editions of 3 vols., at 3is., 
din six weeks in London. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Comp’y, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














YALE 
MIXTURE  suoxina tosacco 





It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 





watbenestnetheeelewne 





WORLD’S FAIR. 


First-class accommodations for individuals and large 
parties. House in perfett sanitary condition, 
For further particulars. address 


P. C. HAY, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago It 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitate.. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J, & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE, 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 











Se SS 


‘* They classify themselves ”” 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


= 


The Columbia buyer 
KNOWS what he is 
buying. 
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¢ 
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Columbia book free at our agencies, 
eee for two two-cent stamps. Pope 
. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 








by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and gad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Pas 
Agent, Grand Central Station New York." 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & 00.’8 
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The Story of His Life, with 
Critical Comments. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. 


With Portraits. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, $4.00. 


Mr. Finck’s familiarity with the vast volume of 
Ww literature, his ardent und uncompromising 
ad tion for Wagner’s genius. and hisaggressive 

style, giveto is book both a lasting value and 
a vor which every music lover will ap- 
te. The book is both a full review of Wag- 
ner’s life and a summary and critical analysis of th 
musical ed pve contents of his writings, rich in 
anecdote apposite quotation. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 














Mark Twain 


Writes a 
Letter. 


HARTFORD, Jan, 2th, 1884, 
Dear Sir: — 





















Blair’s Writing Tablet 


pronounced by everybody to be the best 
per for li be Rdg f ae writing. The 







of sam N i on bebd te. and receive 
0. 
Pe t, with samples included, Free. 


J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


LANGUAGE SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by Dr, Rosenthal’s Meis- 
terschaft System. sso0th Thousand, Pupils taught as if 





actually in the presence 
of the teach- er. Terms 
creme MASTERED 
foreach Language. 


’ All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 


“THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0. 
scam er IN 10 WEEKS. 
Handy-Binder 





To any address, One Dollar, 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 


THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BALLADs. 


‘* Let me make the songs of the people, and I 
care not who makes the laws.” 


The series of “Ballads of the 
Nations” printed in the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets is now complete, 
and comprises : 

I.—The Book of British Ballads. Ed- 
ited by S.C, Hauu. A fac-simile of the 
original edition. With illustrations by 
Creswick, Gilbert,-and others. Pp. vii 
+ 368. $1.50. 

Il.—Irish Melodies and Songs. By 
THOMAS Moore. Illustrated by Maclise. 
Pp. 229. $1.50. 

ill.—Ancient Spanish Ballads, Histori- 
cal and Romantic. Translated, with 
notes, by J. G, Lockuart. With 60 il- 
lustrations. Pp. 308. $1.50. 

IV.—American War Ballads. Edited by 
Grorce Cary EGGLEston. Comprising a 
selection of ballad poetry produced during 
the Colonial Period, the Indian Wars, the 
Revolution, the War of 1812-14, the Mexi- 
can War, and the Civil War. 2 vols., 
fully illustrated. Pp. viii + 226—viii + 
278. $2.50, 

V.—French Ballads. Printed in the origi- 
nal text. Edited by Prof. T,. F. Crane. 
Illustrated. Pp, xiii + 282. $1.50. 

Vi.—German Ballads.—Printed in the 
original text. Edited by Prof. H. S. 
Wuirte, Illustrated, $1.50. 

Vil.—The Hiads of Homer. Translated 
from the Greek by GzORGE CHAPMAN, 
With a full series of illustrations from 
Flaxman’s designs and from Greek vases. 
3 vols, $3.75. 

The above are sold separately. 
The set in ten volumes, Illustrated, 
square 16mo, cloth, extra, $13.00. 
Full list of the Knickerbocker Nuggets sent on 

application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 & 29 West 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


Georce H. Moore, LL.D. 


For many years Librarian of the N. Y. His- 
torical Society, and Superintendent 
of the Lenox Library. 


PART I. 





Publications of the New York, New 


Publications; Genealogies; 
American Indians, Bibliography, etc. 
TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


BY 


BANGS & CO., 





739 & 741 Broadway, - 





A Collection comprising many Scarce 
and Valuable Books and Pamphlets, espe- 
cially in the Department of Americana, 
Bradford, Franklin, Zenger and other Early 
Imprints; Colonial Laws of New York, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, and Virginia; 
amp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
other Historical Societies; Bradford Club 
Local His- 
tories; many works relating to the North 


Monday, May 8th, and following days, 


N. PONCE de LEON, 


40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Columbus Gallery. 


The Discoverer of the New World as repre- 
sented in Portraits, Monuments, Statues, 
Medals, Paintings, etc. Historical de. 
scription by Néstor PoncE DE LEon. With 
an introduction by ex-Chief Justice Chas, 
P. Daly. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
fully illustrated, $3.00. 


The Caravels of Columbus, 


Compiled from -original documents by 
Néstor Ponce DE Leon. Illustrated wit 
plans and engravings, 50 cents. 


Technological Dictionary, 


English-Spanish and Spanish-English, B 
Nistor Ponce DE Lron. First vol, 
English-Spanish, second edition, half 
morocco, $8.50. Second vol., Spanish- 
English, half morocco, $7.50. 


For sale by 
N. PONCE de LEON, 40 Broadway, N.Y. 





Educational. 
THE SAUVEUR 


Summer College of 
Languages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the 
School will be held at Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill,, to begin July 3. This loca- 
tion has been selected because of its PROX- 
IMITY TO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 

For board and rooms, address the Mana- 
ger, Miss E. L. Herrick, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill. 

For programmes and circulars of his 
educational works, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley St., Roxbury (Boston), ass. 


The Critic 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. §3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
sents; over one year old, 25 cents. 








The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 
Tu Crrric and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dimes to thr inch—140 lines to the column.) 


Unsescirizp P.ices. Specirizp Pacss. 
soc, per agate line each in- | a4c. per agate line each im 
sertion, sertion. 


Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lises 
wen remey er cont, discount on yearly contracts for 99 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 





New York. 





743 Broapway, - New YORK 
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‘The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED 1881 BY J. L. & J. B. GILDER 


Cette excellente revue, THE Critic.—Le 
Livre (Paris). 


The first literary journal in America. — 
London Academy. 


By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.— Buffalo Express. 


Undeniably the best literary review in 
the United States. - Boston Globe, 


Entitled to a liberal support from the 
friends of literature.— The Churchman. 


A positive and indispensable part of Am- 
erican literature.— Springfield Republican. 


Well sustains its reputation as the first 
literary journal in America.—New York 
World. 


Has earned a right to live by the excel- 
lence and variety of its materials.—-Har- 
per's Monthly. 


Has to-day a stronger hold than ever 
upon the American world of letters.— 
Chicago Standard, 


Has made itself known in America by 
the independence and ability of its utter- 
ances.—Notes and Queries. 


Tue Critic has made its power felt and 
respected—a power which has never been 
abused,— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Its editors are to be congratulated on the 
brightness as well as the substantial value 
of its pages. — The Christian Advocate, 


An absolute necessity to all who wish to 
keep themselves thoroughly informed upon 
the current literature of the day.—Chicago 
Interior. 


We congratulate our sprightly contem- 
porary both on the success already achieved 
and the promise of increased prosperity for 
the future. — Chicago Dial, 


Your just criticisms of current literature 
save me many times the cost of THE CRITIC 
by keeping me from buying worthless pub- 
lications.—W. B. H., Racine, Wis. 


Tue Critic is too good to part with; I 
must go without something else in order to 
secure it, and so I send you my check for 
$3 for the next year.—/. &. D , New York. 


We congratulate our New York contem- . 


sey THE CRITIC upon the improvements 

has effected in its appearance since the 

pppnaing of the year.—London Literary 
orld, 


Has achieved a commanding success with 
its learned and scholarly book-reviews, and 
itsalways entertaining news of authors and 
new publications. —Aing’s Handbook of New 
York City. 


The bound volumes of Tue Critic afford 

every half year the best and compactest 

record that a public or private li- 

brary can put on its shelves. There is no 

‘Other publication in America that rivals 
Tuk Crinic in its field.—New York Sun, 





Single copies, 10 cents. $3 a year, in advance. Send $1 / 


Mr. Curtis 


THE Critic depends for the just—and 
we hope assured—success which it has 
achieved upon the ability with which it is 
edited, upon the tact with which public 
sentiment and interest are perceived. and 
upon the skill with which the books for re- 
view and the writers of the reviews are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Har- 
per's Monthly. 


Dr. Storrs 


You may certainly publish any words 
which I have heretofore written in com- 
mendation of THe Critic, and add to 
them, if you wish, that my reading of it 
since they were written has only heightened 
my esteem of its attractiveness and value. 
May it reach that ever larger success and 
influence which it deserves.—Richard S. 
Storrs. 


Bishop Potter 


It is so thoroughly just, sodiscriminating, 
so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, 
candid and open-minded criticism, that one 
cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its 
way to the widér recognition and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves. —Bishop 
Henry C, Potter. 


Mr, Stedman 
It is no small success to have established 
Tue Critic. We could not now get along 
very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and 
have brought out the talent of new and ex- 
cellent writers.—Zdmund Clarence Stedman. 


President Gilman 


I have been a reader of Tue Critic for a 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, 
its enterprise, and its readiness to encour- 
age good work in literature and science, as 
well as in the fine arts.—/President D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Vincent 


For one who desires a current report from 
the active world of letters, there is no guide 
so full, scholarly and satisfactory as THE 
Critic, - Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautau- 
qua University, 


Dr. Schaff 


I have kept Tue Critic from the begin- 
ning. and find ita useful summary of the 
literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair 
and independent criticism.—PAilip Schaf,. 


Dr. Shaw 
No paper that I receive seems to me to 
possess so completely the readable quality 
as THE Critic.—Dr, Albert Shaw, Editor of 
the Keview of Reviews, 


Dr. Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judg- 
ment, the ablest critical journal in the 
land.—Frederie H. Hedge. 


Mr. Whittier 
I enclose three dollars for THe Critic 


for the coming year. I find it a welcome 
visitor.—John G. Whittier. 


Well-written and instructive.—Mew York 
Evening Post. 


The leading American literary weekly.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


It is certainly a notable success in jour- 
nalism.— Springfield Republican, 


Thereis no literary journal in the country 
that approaches it.—New York Times. 

Always eminently readable, clear and 
incisive.—Mew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


That admirable literary weekly, so well 
known now to the world of letters.—Aoston 
Journal, - 


Kate Field's Washington rejoices in the 
good fortune of Tur Critic and its editors. 


—K, F's W. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never 
crabbed.—-AMax O'Rell, in ‘' Brother Jona- 
than and His Continent,” 


The criterion of all that is sincere and 
worthy: in purpose and commendable in 
execution of the literary product of the 
time.— Philadelphia Inquirer, .« 


The success of Tue Critic is a success of 
its methods, and these methods indicate a 
new departure for literary criticism in this 
country.—A“tlanta Constitution. 


Tue Critic is easily the best literary au- 
os in this country, and it is a valuable 
as well as an entértaining companion to 
lawyers in their leisure hours.—A/bany Law 
Journal, 


Since the beginning of the present year 
the paper has appeared in a new dress of 
type, and illustrations have been intro- 
duced to brighten up its pages.—JZoston 
Traveller. 


Tue Critic holds a pre-eminence among 
pers gia American literary journals 
which has been earned by many Po > of 
careful and conscientious work. — 7'he Chris- 
tian Union, 


To me and to my daughters it is beyonce 
rice as a reading journal, Its light and 
ts side-lights are a kind of library for us, 

who can afford to purchase but little, if A 
popular literature —/, M/., Port Deposit, Md, 


One need not always agree with its point 
of view to “p reciate the vivacity, pun- 
gency, a: d ability of its criticisms, and the 
skill and judgment which characterize its 
editorial management. It ought to have 
its place on the table of every library in the 
country.— The Christian Union. 


Friends of THe Critic~and whois not 
its friend?—will be glad to learn that the 
business control of that r bas at last 

ot into the hands of its founders and ed- 
tors, Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and her 
brother Joseph B. Gilder. For a dozen 
years the Gilders have worked faithfully 
and to good | ge to make Tue Critic 
what it is.—Mew York Sun. 


or a four months’ trial trip. 
THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, New York, 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that, now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease, 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 6 W. 25 St N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS . 


Charies T , Dittingham & Co., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities, Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for Gulivostos 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano’s Sample Book of 
Fine Geadioners, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK. 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 
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To Authors & Publishers. 


———_1»—_ 


assed critica fs ap panda bar Lr revision and nell 
advice as 

ar “final proct i reading. veror PUBLisHiRS 

first-class works of reference. 

pe Bureau ot Rev vof Revision established 1880; 

+ endorsed by ovr lead- 

Dr. i tar Aa TL. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Writing Paper Pree. Bn nagere 
J, ¢. MG WLI C co... edt Pal Pa., 


[temorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
geet Chapels, Churches 
blic Buildings. d for illus- 

casa hand-book, . 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 














OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price p Rael ty 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 


6: CHAMBERS ST., - . NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 22d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Wituiam Evarts Benjamin, 
a2 East 16th St., New York. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
for new or old books promptly attended to. 


E. W, JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
Wasr 1oTx oreeer. New York. 
Magazines and other Periodicals, 


volumes or single num! 
ahtalecus 35 READY. A. S. 
ewsdealer 34 Park Row, New York. 


THE STAGE 
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CEUM a ba . 
DANIEL FROBHAN,,.. nave Spd 23d 


At 8.30, Matinees Thursday and ae 
or the 
AMERICAN GIRL 


he sian | 
IN LONDON, 


Book- 





Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lavesi 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y 














DRY GOODS 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Furnishing Dept. 
Ladies’ Cambric and Nainsoek 
Wrappers, Ladies’ Crepe and 


Flannel Wrappers, 
India Silk Wrappers, 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 


EMBROIDERED CAMBRIC 
SKIRTS, 


SILK WAISTS, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FRENCH UNDERWEAR. 
Misses’ and Children’s 
SPRING COATS, CAPES, MACKIN- 
TOSHES, and STORI1 COATS. 





Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 
46 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y- 


All the latest London fabrics r 
ene. Ladies’ Top Coats, Riding art 





